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THE W.¢. ADAMS |EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED 


Kach Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works, 


Power at PUY rita is nie an ab rsa 


For Peveripttye & ereulats Prices, ete., 


W. CG. ADAMS, 


SANDWICH, ILL. 


—THE— = = core 
‘BESO -:- eit Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
IV ADE | | Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
-+| is; ie saying dnp power, and greatly i improves the product... Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 
sults are desired. ~ 
F eOEE Ge Ear i No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 
| ; 
vhindcesan |: &utomatic Power Shovels. 


I ds & 5 
all kinds Grain. We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally aa 
It is the only mill in the world profitable for small as eis 

that grinds on both sides of the For Information and Prices addrees 

giving It double the grinding sus 

giving it double the grinding sur- 

faco of any oter mit, wnentne| iy W, & C. A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 
geht sa Wad etre eer eed naa a5 Pca em AP Pe 


diameter of the burrs is the same. 


—THE— 
D uplex-: -Mig. E LEVA TOR E N GINE S ; 
Company, | ALL SIZES UP. TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES’ LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio 
4 Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. ~ 


‘Suringield, = Ohio, 


“Send for Descriptive Circular. 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machineryand Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Either Steam or Horse-power, 
We are Licensed by J. M. Harper to sell Dumps, and anyone purchasing 
' from:us will be fully protected. Address 


A. B. COLTON, Sales Agent, . THE FROST MFG, CO,, 


oie Commercial Hotel. Lincoln.Neb. -- » Galesburg, Ill. 
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Corn Shelter | 


Manufactured one by 


SEATON & LEA, 


This Sheller possesses advantages over 
all others in many respects. 

Its freedom from injury by the passage 
of iron, stone or other hard substances is 
of itself an invaluable feature, as it is well 
known the passage of a car link through 
an ordinary conical Sheller renders it un- 
fit for further use. 

The combination with the machine of an 
automatic feeder whereby a constant flow 
of corn is maintained is another feature 
of great importance, insuring a steady de- 
livery of corn to the machine, and pre- 
venting its bridging over in the bin, sav- 
ing an extra man. The construction of 
the shelling cylinder is such as to secure 
@ greater capacity than is attained in any 
other sheller, for the reason that as soon 
as the corn is liberated from the cobs it 


is discharged from the sheller, instead of 
making an almost solid mass to be carried 
along and finally discharged with the cobs 
at the tail of the machine. 

We make three sizes: No. 1, 400 to 700 
bushels; No. 2, 600 to 1,000 bushels; No. 
3, 2,000 bushels per hour. 


“Have never seen its equal for reducing Screenings and . 


would not be without it for five times its cost.” 


as Se eee 


C. R. Coouny & Son, Hartford City, Ind. 
Buanton, Watson & Co., Indianapolis. 


A MILL FOR THE MILLIONS! 
It takes less power than any roll we ever saw.” 


“We have used it for a year and it-shows no appreciable 


wear. 


Bansas Cleaner THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 
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"TaMod JULES 
WIM su0js Jo APFOVdVI oy O[QNOp VATY OF p9dFUVIENYD — 


FOR GRINDING J 
AtSCREENINGS# 
And all Kinds of Feed. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. oo ck eeeanas 


Phoenix Iron Works (0,, atinneapoits, minn, 


1 Please mention this paper. 


OOG—Noivuaso niI-QOG 
‘“ALIOVdVO 3OYVT “LT1Ed ANO AINO 


*[vr1a} (SLEEP OF UO POIULIAGA DUTIPORA ATVAW 


“ONINNOY LHDIT 


> BEST MILL 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all — 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have. double | 

_ capacity, as they 


COMBINED. 


We guarantee this cleaner will perform 
good work for elevator and warehouse pur- 
poses on any kind of grain, without any 
change other than to regulate the suction 
of fan. 


For simplicity and durability it is abso- 
lutely unexcélled. Wemake of this ma- 
chine also two sizes to correspond with our 
sheller, but for special purposes build 
machines of any capacity up to ten thou- 
sand bushels per hour. 


A FACT WE WISH TO IMPRESS.—That in 
the use of this cleaner you dispense with 
anextra Separator, Boot, Belting, Cups, 
Lumber and Room necessary in locating 
and operating them, thus saving largely 
in the cost of your elevator, both in con- 
struction of building and other machinery 
over other cleaners now in the market. 
DON’T FORGET THIS. 


Address, SEATON & LEA, ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


L, D. RICHARDS, President. 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. f 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


———_-_ MANUFACTURE———_ 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed to ELEVATOR AND MILE MACHINERY. Furnished upon 
short notice 


Com Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. §@@-Special attention given to Repairing. 


If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 


solicited. 
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J 
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Correspondence 


a 
: 


Sharpen Themselves 


is 
on being reversed. 


: a FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, yo 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Paiters Hangers, Share , 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Supplies. Promptness and reasonable prices. Special — 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 


MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


Wh. Ee. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builders Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap 
plication. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Elevator: Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Bes 
(25 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE GASE MFS,CO., Columbus, 0, 
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' flouring mills in the state, it hav- 
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WILKINSON, GADDIS & CO.’S ELE- 
VATOR AND STOREHOUSE, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Most of the establishments illustrated in these pages 
have been those that might be called receiving or transfer 
houses. The one shown on this page might be called a 
distributing house, as it is the last link in the chain be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. The elevator and 
warehouse in question is located 


stones as the case may be, and after grinding the meal is | 


elevated so that it can be sackec without resorting to the 
nuisance of a shovel and bag-holder. 

Connected with the elevator is a storehouse for flour 
and other goods. This building has three floors, and is 
120 feet long by about 40 feet in width. The offices and 
warehouse of the firm, where their principal business is 
transacted, is at 12 and 14 Commerce St. The Chicago 


| 


LIABILITY OF INDORSER OF 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


In view of the frequency of frauds perpetrated by 
means of duplicate warehouse receipts for the same prop- 
erty, anything which may put parties dealing in ware- 
house receipts in position to know their rights and duties 
and thereby guard against loss, is of -value; in this view 


office of the firmis at 115 Traders’ Building, Chicago, | we call attention to a recent decision of the Appellate 


Court of Illinois in the case of 


Mida vs. Geismann, 17 Bradwell’s 


at Newark, N. J., and is one of 


Reports, p. 209. Mida, a whisky 


the best representatives of its 


broker, sold Geismann three 


class in the East. It is owned by 


Messrs. Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co., 


warehouse receipts calling for 


fifteen barrels of: whisky and 


one of the largest and most sub- 


that part of the Atlantic states, 


handling vast quantities of grain, 


flour, feed, hay, etc. 

To carry on a business of the 
magnitude attained by that of 
Messrs. Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co. 
of course requires not only large 
capital but ample facilities and 
business connections as well. 
Mr. E. A. Wilkinson of the firm 
is also President of the Orrville 
Milling Co., at Orrville, Ohio, 
who own one of the best-known 


purporting to be issued by the 


Anderson Distillery Co., of Louis- 


ville, Ky. The sale was made 
Dec. 12,1883. About a year after 
the sale the distillery company 
failed, and Geismann called for 
his whisky and it was not forth- 
coming. Geismann then sued 
Mida, claiming to hold him on 
two grounds; first, that the ware- 
house receipts were fraudulent 
when issued, because it was 
claimed that there was no whisky 


in store to meet such receipts 


ing a daily capacity of about 500 
barrels. They. have a represent- 
ative in Chicago and a.member- 
ship on the Chicago Board of 
Trade; so that they unite the 
business of shippers and receiv- 
ers. In addition to the grain 
nandled at their elevator in New- 
ark, they ship grain directly from 
the West by the carload to dif- 
ferent points in New Jersey, and this branch of their trade 
extends to Trenton, New Brunswick, Elizabeth, Jersey 
City, Paterson, and many other smaller towns. 

Their elevator, of which an excellent representation is 
given on this page, is located in Newark, at the corner of 
Tichenor and Penn. R. R. avenues A spur runs from 
the Pennsylvatia track into their yard, which has track 
room for some fifty-five cars. The elevator has a capac- 
ity of about 30,000 bushels, and is 48 by 40 feet on the 
ground, with a one-story engine and boiler room attached. 
Tn connection with the elevator three run of stones are 
employed for grinding corn into feed, meal, etc. The 
bins for grain in the elevator are located in the top of the 
building. Under the bins are two floors, so that the grain 
can be ground and bagged without handling. Grain is 


run from the bins above either to bags or to the mill- 


when they were issued, and sec- 


where Mr. Dougherty, who is in charge, may be found. 

Messrs. Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co. handle hundreds of 
cars of grain, flour, etc., every month, to a trade which 
has been constantly growing ever since the firm com- 
menced business. They also handle immense quantities 
of canned goods, having at times as many as forty car- 
loads on hand. ‘The financial strength and standing of 
the firm is excellent, as, indeed, it must needs be, to carry 
on so large a business. Their trade has been built up not 
only by securing such facilities and connections as have 
enabled them to serve their customers in the best possible 
manner, but also by catering to the wants of the trade, with 
which their experience has made them familiar. Added to 
this, those business methods and principles of fair dealing 
which turn the buyer into a regular patron are to be given 
due credit for the expansion of the business of this firm. 


WILKINSON, GADDIS & CO.’S ELEVATOR AND STOREHOUSE, NEWARK, N. J. 


ondly, that Mida having placed 
his name on the back of the re- 
ceipts for the purpose of assigning 
them, became liable the same’ as 
an indorser of a promissory note. 

As to the first point the court 
held that as the buyer of the 
receipts had taken no steps to 
get the property called for by 
them for more than a year after 
he bought them, the mere fact that the property called for 
by the receipts was not in store a year after they were sold 
was not evidence that it might not have beenon hand when 
the receipts were sold. Thatif there was in fact no prop- 
erty in store at the time the receipts were sold, the seller 
would be liable for the purchase money, but not if the 
property was removed after the time of the sale. 

Secondly, it was held that an indorser of a warehouse 
receipt is not liable the same as an indorser of a promis- 
sory note, but the only effect of his indorsement in blank 
is to assign his title to the receipts and property represent- 
ed by them, and is in effect an indorsement without re- 
course. Of course the same principles will be applicable 
to grain receipts. 
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and shows working of conveyor as before described, 


SPEED AND CAPACITY OF ELEVA- 
TORS. 


There has recently been more or less comment about 
the proper speed for elevators, some of the inquiring 
minds insisting on a fixed and uniform speed for all sizes 
and kinds of elevators. 

Were it not for the fact that all elevators, without ref- 
erence to the size of the head pulley, must discharge over 
and beyond the mouth of the down stem of the elevator, 
there would be no trouble in fixing a uniform speed which 
would be good for any and all sizes of head pulleys. As 
elevators are now constructed forty revolutions is a fairly 
good speed for elevator head pulleys of 36 inches diame- 
ter, especially for grain or other heavy material. The 
same speed would be exactly right for a pulley 12 inches 
in diameter, only for the extra effort required to get the 

“material beyond the mouth of the down stem of the ele- 
vator. 

Elevators discharge by centrifugal force. The centrif- 
ugal force of all revolving bodies making an equal num- 
ber of revo lutions in a given time, is in exact ratio to the 
diameter of the bodies, otherwise pulleys in an elevator. 
If the centrifugal force of a 12-inch pulley making forty 
revolutions be rated at 1, then the centrifugal force of a 
36-inch pulley making the same number of revolutions 
would be 3. 

Now it is plain enough to be seen that the 36-inch pul- 
ley needs three times the force that the 12-inch pulley 


does, because it has to throw the material three times as | 
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far in order to clear the periphery of the pulley. So far 
they are both equal, but both have to throw the material 


beyond the mouth of the down stem, and there is where | 


the large pnlley, at the same speed, has the advantage of 
the small one, because the width of the mouth of the small 
pulley elevator-leg is but little less than the large one; 
hence to overcome that relative difference, the small pul- 
ley muust have more force, otherwise more speed. 

As stated, the centrifugal force of revolving bodies is as 
to their diameter and the squ are of their velocities. With 
these two well-known laws b efore them as a guide, those 
who desire to be exact about the matter can figure out the 
proper speed for any size pulley, taking the 36-inch pulley 
at forty revolutions as a basis, and allowing the mouth 
of leg of same to be 9 inches wide, which is pretty close 
to common practice for elevators of that size. For other 
sizes of pulleys they must measure the width of the leg 
and calculate accordingly. They will find the calculations 
somewhat difficult, but then, I suppose, close inquiring 
minds ought to be able to do it. For the benefit of those 
who do not care to calculate, I will say that anywhere 
from 37 to 40 revolutions will work well enough on 36- 
inch pulleys and 42 to 45 revolutions on 18 to 22-inch pul- 
leys. 

The capacity of an elevator is easily obtained. First 


ascertain what the cups will hold, then ascer- 
tain the number of inches the belt travels in one 
minute. Divide that by the number of inches the cups 


are apart, and multiply that sum by 60, 
the number of cups emptied in one hour; again, multiply 
by the quantity of material held by each cup, reduce the 
whole to bushels, and you have the per hour capacity of 
the elevator.—R. James Abernathey in Modern Miller. 


which will give 


THE “MONITOR” THREE-HIGH 
ROLLER MILL. 


Our readers are all probably aware of the revolution in 
milling that has been accomplished by the introduction of 
the roller mill. The success which attended the use of 
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Fig. 2. 
THE ‘‘MONTOR” THREE-HIGH ROLLER MILL. 


roller mills in flour-making, especially their capacity on 
“first break,” soon led to their utilization in part for pur- 
poses of grinding feed, corn, distillers’ grain, etc., until 
now it is plain that the roller mill is to become a fixture 
for these purposes also. 

Of the machines thus employed none have achieved a 
wider or better reputation than the ‘‘Monitor” Three-High 
Roller Mill, which is in use in almost every variety of 
establishment in all parts of the United States. If is built 
in five sizes, double and single, and is used for grinding 
feed, corn, screenings, rye milling, etc. 

In the accompanying illustrations Mig. 1 (sectional 
view) shows the belt movement, a pulley on each roll with 
two idlers for guiding and tightening the belt. A light, 


| double endless belt, once put on may be run until com- 


pletely worn out, as the tighteners will take up twenty 
inches of slack. There is, in consequence, no stopping to 
lace, and no slipping, and with the positive differential, 
the manufacturers believe they have in all the most per- 
fect drive that has yet been placed on roller mills. 

Figure No. 2 shows the back of machine with adjust- 
ments. The hand lever for setting and spreading rolls is 
so connected with swing idler that when the rolls are 
thrown apart shaker belt slackens and the feed is in- 
stantly stopped. Also shown are the gears for driving 
conveyor which is used for carrying ground material 
from the upper and middle rolls to the right and left, 
through pockets around the unground stock going to the 
middle and lower rolls. Thus do three rolls do the work 
of four. The pockets are provided with valves to prevent 
damage to conveyor in case of choke in spout below the 
floor. 

Figure No. 3 is a sectional view lengthwise the roll, 


Conveyor trough is made of steel, and the upper end _ fits 
tightly against middle roll. It acts as a scraper and is 
adjustable. 

Our space will not permit a further review of this ma- 
chine in detail. Millers interested can be furnished 
with descriptive matter and prices by addressing the pat- 
entees and sole manufacturers, THe PHanix Iron 
Works Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEVATOR RISKS. 


Elevator risks are considered by insurance companies as 
very desirable risks, and they are eagerly sought. Rates 
generally appear to be full and the physical hazards do- 
not seem to be great. As to ownership the moral hazard” 
is good, but as to employes it is bad. The opportunities’ 
for swindling are good, and since a fire wipes out all, itis 
not strange that fire should be appealed to for the purpose 
of settling shortages, as it has been done, notably as it was 
done at Toledo some years ago. Elevator crookedness 
was recently developed at Buffalo, where a grain-stealing 
conspiracy of considerable extent, involving prominent 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, was unearthed and 
indictments found by the grand jury against several of 
the conspirators. It is said that the Richmond and other 
elevators have been robbed of at least 10,000 bushels of 
grain. Four men, three of them members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and well-known citizens, and one con- 
nected with the Richmond Elevator, are known to have 


Fie. 3. 


been indicted. Two have given $2,500 bail. There were 
three conspiracies, the elevator man being the only man 
identified with them all. He had charge of the loading 
and unloading of grain vessels, and directed the general 
business at the elevators. When there was grain on hand 
he notified a fellow-conspirator. A boat was sent around 
and loaded, and the fellow-conspirator disposed of the 
plunder, giving the elevator man two-thirds of the pro- 
ceeds and keeping one-third. Beside the eriminal indict- 
ments, itis said that the persons implicated have also been 
served with papers in civil suits. The practical question, 
growing out of this piece of news, is whether, in case of 
fire, the insurance companies would not have to stand in 
the gap, as they have often had to do heretofore when 
elevators have been burned just to conceal such stealings 
and shortages?—Cincinnati Price Current. 


Referring to the rumor of a great combination of mill- 
ers throughout the Northwest, a prominent miller said to- 
day that the scheme, although not new, was a most mag- 
nificent one, and that it would be probably carried out 
soon far enough to include all the city and country mills 
not only in the Northwest, but in the United States, and 
would also include the elevators, when they would be in 
a position to dictate terms to railway companies or buy 
them out. From that point it would not take long to buy 
up all the wheat farms in the country and compel Eng 
land to buy all the flour for sale. In another year the 
syndicate will construct a tramway to the moon, where, 
he thought, the local mills might be laid out cold and the 
inhabitants, willing or unwilling, be crammed full of 
“Minneapolis Lily,” ‘‘“Snow Crust” or other well-known 
brands.—Minneapolis Market Record. 


_ -to 400 pounds pressure to the square inch, and 
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THE SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM 
ENGINE. 


The rapidly increasing use of small engines for light 
manufacturing and for industrial purposes where only a 
small amount of power is required, or only required at 
intervals, is one of the developments of the past few years. 
The Jron Age in a late issue truly says: ‘‘Steam engines 
of small sizes, and capable of furnishing a horse power 
without an extravagantly large expenditure of fuel, are 
among those portions of small manufacturing plants which 
are deservedly looked upon with much interest.. Within 
the past few years improyement in the building of such 
engines has been unusually rapid, owing partly to prog. 
ress in all lines of steam engine designs, and in a measure 
also to the increasing competition from gas and hot-air en- 
gines and other schemes of power supply.” 

We illustrate on this page an engine which is designed 
especially for such purposes as elevating grain, grinding 
corn or feed, and for all such operations as only require 
a small power, or power at intervals, and where the serv- 
ices of afireman would be too great a pro- 
portional expense, as well as the cost of fuel 
in getting up steam. In the Shipman Auto- 
matic Engine, a cut of which is given on this 
page, the fuel used is kerosene; of a qality 110 
to 115 test. The cost by the barrel is about 74 
cents per gallon. This test of oil is said to be 
absolutely safe, and the advantages of using it 
are that a small amount of storage room is re- 
quired, and the dirt from coal and wood is 
avoided. The manufacturers guarantee that 
not more than a half gallon per hour per horse 
power will be used, which is certainly a cheap 
power, although some of their customers are 
using a much less quantity. 

A reference to the engraving and the ex- 
planatory letters will enable the reader to un- 
derstand the construction and operation of this 
engine. 

The boiler is sectional, with tubes screwed 
into the back. Each tube is tested before use 


the boiler, when completed, is also tested to 
the same pressure. A pop or safety-valve is 


izers and thus reduces the fuel supply. If the pressure 
reaches 100 pounds the valve entirely cuts off the supply 
of steam to the atomizers. The moment the pressure falls 
below 100 pounds the valve is released, the steam spurts 
through the atomizers carrying the oil, which is again ig- 
nited by the torches burning at the side of the atomizers. 
So exquisite is the action said to be, that adding a single 
lath to the engine’s ‘‘load” will make an instantaneous 
and perceptible difference in the fire. And if every belt 
is thrown off, when the engine is doing its utmost work 
with a brake on the wheel, the steam pressure will not 
rise three pounds, so instantaneously are the fires extin- 
guished. 

The water supply is automatic. As the float rises in 
the chamber the rod (7) operates a valve which cuts off 
the supply of water to the feed-pump. And as the water 


falls in the boiler the float falls, opens the valve and again 
supplies water to the pump and boiler. 

Among the many excellencies claimed for this engine, 
in addition to cheapness, economy, efficiency, etc., is that 
it does not increase the rate of insurance, a point very 


attached to the boiler, of the same principle 


as that used upon locomotives. The boiler 
can not be exploded. A coil pipe heater de- 
livers water into the boiler at a temperature of 
180 degrees or more. The water supply is 
regulated by a float in the float chamber, con- 
nected with a valve at the pump, which opens 
and closes automatically, andthus keeps a uni- 
form supply of water in the boiler. 


uniform speed of the engine with a varying 
load. The cylinders are kept lubricated with 
aself-oiler. The shafts have oil cups. The connecting 
rods are automatically oiled. The wrist pins are of hard- 
ened steel. The piston has packing rings, and all parts 
are provided with means of adjustment for wear. 

The oil tank holds about two gallons. This tank has a 
water space between the oil and fire box, and this space is 
filled with water from the feed-water supply and thence 
pumped into the boiler. In this way there is a constant- 
ly changing jacket of water three-fourths of an inch thick 
in front of the oil, thus making it impossible to heat it. 

In operation the engine works as follows: The fire is 
formed by the pressure of air at the starting of the engine 
and then of steam through the atomizer, which throws 
the kerosene in a very fine spray in the furnace. This 
spray is ignited by the torches and causes an intense blast 
of fire. In this way the oil is consumed without the 
agency of wicks. The combustion of the fuel is so per- 
fect that there is little or no smoke, and the full value of 
the heating qualities of the fuel is obtained. 

‘The fire is automatically regulated by the diaphragm. 
As the pressure of steam rises in the boiler to the point at 


a which the diaphragm has been set by the screw, say 100 


pounds, the diaphragm is gradually raised, carrying with 


7 f it a valve which cuts off the passage of steam to the atom- 


Pipe connecting air-pump to the boiler. 
. The drain-pipe from exhaust steam heater. 

The pipe connecting feed-water pump to the heater. 
. Drip-pipe from the exhaust steam heater. 


Swift sight-feed lubricator to the cylinders. 
. Strainer to feed-water pump. W. Brass cylinder-cap. 
Y. Steam-valve eccentric connecting to the governor. 

Z. The perpendicular rod operated by float in float-chamber to cut off the supply of water 
to the feed-water pump. 


: 3 Engine. 

The pump is made of brass, in regular en- nn 
gine pump form, with lift and force valves; ©. Atomizer. 
the plunger is connected to the main shaft by Z Lamp or Torch. 
an eccentric, and is constantly working when x- 
the engine is in motion, and, in connection 7" 
with the water regulator, keeps a uniform sup- 0. Steam-gauge. 
ply of water in the boiler. An automatic goy- R. Float chamber. 
ernor on the shaft increases or decreases the ie 
opening of the steam ports and thus keepsa X 


. Shield to the governor. 


THE SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE—NAMES AND DESCRIPTION OF PARTS. 


The above cut represents both the one and two-horse power Rochester Model Shipman 


. Diaphragm. B. Pipe connecting Diaphragm to Atomizer. 


D. Oil Tank. 
F. Air-pump handle. 
J. Blow-off Valve. 


N. Exhaust steam-pipe. 


P. Pop or safety valve. Q. Water-glass. 


8. Throttle-valve. 
U. Feed-water pump. 


much in its favor, when it is desired to supplant horse 
power, for instance. Elevator owners and others of our 
readers who wish to obtain full particulars of this impor- 
tant machine should address §. F. Hearn & Co., Armory 
Hall, Minneapolis, Minn- 


The wheat that was in the Duluth fire should not (to 
be absolutely correct) be taken from the visible at all (said 
Mr. Cottrell), as itis not consumed, but only damaged, 
for fire does not destroy wheat entirely, and it will doubt- 
less be rehandled and cleaned and finally be sent here, and 
thus keep this market depressed just as the Milwaukee 
wheat did recently.—New York Produce Eachange Re- 
porter. 

Said an old and well-informed member of the New 
York Produce Exchange: ‘“‘Is it not somewhat remark- 
able that a majority of the failures in the grain trade dur- 
ing the past two years have been on the short side, despite 
the fact that the tendency has been so steadily downward 
until recently; and now that wheat has advanced a couple 
of cents we have two failures in Chicago on the short 
side. Don’t that naturally lead to the conclusion that the 
strongest men are, as a rule, to be found on the bull 
side?” 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


[Regular Correspondence. } 

The wheat market up to the 27th ult. was dull and 
featureless, fluctuations being confined to the small 
fractions. On the 29th a decided change in the tone of 
the market was noticeable, presumably caused by the 
large elevator fire, and the price of wheat advanced from 
822c. for the May option, which was the close on Satur- 
day, 27th ult., to 84gc. at the close of business Monday, 
and the fluctuations since have been rapid up and down; 
the highest point reached was 87ic. on the 4th inst. 

The change in the course of the wheat market has re- 
sulted in this cereal regaining a large number of its former 
friends and increasing the volume of the daily transac- 
tions. 

The privilege trading here still continues, and our 
board has taken no steps toward its suppression as yet, 
Since Chicago has abolished it we do not feel that it is an 
impediment to us, as we generally follow Chicago, and 
we also receive a large business from that market in this 
particular line, which is an irducement to us 
to still uphold it. 

The burnt wheat that was contained in the 
Union Improvement and Elevator Co.’s Ele- 
vator+‘‘A” and the St. Paul and Duluth Ele- 
vator was sold, the former for $25,000 and the 
latter for $75,000. Messrs. Dunn & Thomson, 
of this city, were the purchasers, and it is sup- 
posed that a number of Chicagoans are inter- 
ested in this scheme. 

The wheat from present appearances bids 
fair to turn out well and net the investors a 
handsome profit. 

Both elevator companies will in all proba- 
bility rebuild, but will doubtless choose a more 
isolated location. 

Most all of the insurance companies have 
settled. There were several minor points 
brought forward, but the insurance compa- 
nies refused to recognize them, and rather 
than lay out of their money some time and 
incur the expense of a litigation, the grain men 
waived this point and settled. 

The Great Northern Elevator at West Su- 
perior was made regular by our Board of 
Trade on the 4th inst., the resolution to go 
into effect when certain conditions were com- 
plied with. 

The substance of the conditions were as fol- 
lows: ‘To establish their office in Duluth. To 
furnish the Board of Trade with a bond in the 
sum of $20,000. To conform to the Minnesota 
warehouse, inspection, etc., laws, and the grain 
inspection by the Minnesota state grain in- 
spectors. To dredge, or cause to be dredged, 
and maintained, a channel of the St. Louis 
River to the elevator a depth sufficient to float 
the largest steamer on the lakes. To furnish 
the board with a list of the stockholders and 
amount of stock held by each and the amount 
paid in. 

The foregoing conditions were all complied 
with, and the elevator was to-day, the 11th 
inst., declared regular. 

The difference between cash and May wheat has 
widened out to 8c., and the carriers are gradually pick- 
ing it up, but the majority of them ‘‘filled up” at 74 to 
Tic. difference. 

The country experiences great difficulty in getting cars 
to ship in their wheat to fill December sales. The rail- 
road people say the demand is about 50 per cent. greater 
than the supply. PROBUS. 

Duluth, Minn., Noy. 11, 1886. 


Two years ago the French import tax on wheat was 
raised from 60 centimes to 3 francs per quintal. This has 
caused imports to steadily decrease. Those for the first 
six months of 1886 have been less than one-third of those 
in the corresponding period of 1879. Meanwhile the dif- 
ference in the prices of wheat as between London and 
Paris have increased from 1 franc 57 centimes to 34 or 4 
francs, thus proving that the theory that prices fall under 
protection is a fallacy. Now that France has wholly pro- 
hibited our pork, and is steadily moving toward the pro- 
hibition of our breadstuffs, what market have our extreme 
tariff men to offer us, either at home or abroad, in place 
of that now being lost through the application of their 
principles?— Courier Jowrnal, 
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34G Hotppr.—Frank M. Nicholson, Hunt's, N. Y. 


(No model.) No. 352,885. Filed June 24, 1886. 

Batinc Press.—Joseph L. Gilbert, Lebanon, Ore. (No 
model.) No. 352,686. Filed Feb. 23, 1886. 

Drive Cuarin.—James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to the Ewart Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il]. (No model.) 
No. 352,742. Filed Sept. 6, 1886. 

SwivELED Spout AND CaAsb.—Derastus H. Spencer, 
Jr., Chicago, Il]. (No model.) No. 352,583. Filed Aug. 
7, 1886. 


Issued on Nov. 23, 1886. 

Conyryor CHar.—James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to the Ewart Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. (No model.) No. 353,256. Filed Sept. 6, 1886. 

Issued on Nov. 30, 1886. 

Car STaRTER.—Simon Baker, San Jose, Cal., assignor 
of one-half to Byron J. Rhodes, same place, (No model.) 
No. 358,345. _ Filed April 14, 1886. 

CorRN SHELLER AND SEPARATOR.—Cyrus Roberts, 
Three Rivers, Mich. (No model.) No. 353,591. Filed 
Jan. 29, 1886. 

AvTroMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING ScALE,—Cyrenius Do- 
miny, Englewood, Ill. (No model.) No. 353,358. Filed 
July 20, 1886. 


Issued on Dec. 7, 1886. 

Car SvTARTER.—Benjamin C. Pole, Camden, N. J. 
(No model.) No. 353,759. Filed May 20, 1886. 

Corn SHELLER.—Cyrus Roberts, Three Rivers, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 353,885. Filed Jan, 29, 1886. 

FIRINDING MriLt.—George Raymond and Albert Ray- 
mond, Chicago, Il. (No model.) No. 353,710. Filed 
Aug. 3, 1885. 


ROLLER GRINDING MiLu.—James B. Allfree, Cumber- 
land, Md. (No model.) No. 358,031. Filed Sept. 14, 
1885. 

HorsE PowErR.—George Raymond and Albert Ray- 
mond, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 858,967. Filed 
Nov. 14, 1885. 


GRAIN IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dee 11, 1886.—The elevators at 
this point have had little to do the past month. During 
November it was thought that business was dull as could 
be imagined, but the month of December has so far dis- 
counted it very materially. There is hardly an elevator in 
the city that has more than paid running expenses, and 
the idea of declaring dividends is almost out of the ques- 
tion. The receipts during the past thirty days were in 
excess of the previous year at the corresponding time of 
the year, when they were the smallest for a series of years. 
At that time they amounted to 194,111 bushels, while this 
year the footing is 242,634 bushels—a slight gain. This 
gain in wheat, however, is more than equaled by the loss 
in offerings of corn. The latter cereal has entered the 
elevators to the amount of 121,581 bushels as compared to 
252,251 bushels for the same time during 1885. In addi- 
tion to the above there have been 5,295 bushels of oats re- 
ceived and 3,354 of rye. When the total is taken into 
consideration it is easy to see that the business here has 
been of the unsatisfactory kind. There are at present 366,- 
318 bushels of wheat, 188,271 of corn, 22,009 of oats, and 
5,745 bushels of rye in store. It is safe to say that there 
will be little done here the coming years in the shape of 
building elevators. Those who have heretofore contem- 
plated erecting grain warehonses havecome to the con- 
clusion that the time is not yet ripe. There is not so much 
of the silver border to the trade as was to be noted a few 
years ago. This is not because Kansas City has fallen off 
as a receiving point for the grain raised in tributary sec- 
tions, but because the crops have been so small that there 
has in many sections been not more than enough for local 
consumption. 

In comparing the total receipts of grain by railroads to 
this point, it is noticed that the elevators have taken fully 


two thirds of all. This is better than they have done 
heretofore, Two years ago the elevator system here had 
become unpopular, and it was next to impossible to tempt 
millers in the territory about here to touch any of the 
grain that had been in the elevators. The managers of 
the different plants were told that the public confidence in 
their operations had been shaken, and at once they set to 
work to remedy the harm they had done. Instead of 
mixing No. 2 and No. 3 together, so that they would just 
grade as No. 2, they gave a better margin. Some of the 
owners declared that such a policy was suicidal, but the 
majority of the directors thought it better to have three- 
quarters of a mouthful rather than none at all. The new 
departure has worked well, and now it is said that millers 
buy more wheat in proportion to the amount handled at 
this point than in any other Western city. 

Last spring it was promised that very material changes 
would he made in the machinery of some of the elevators. 
This was at a time when it was thought there would be a 
fullcrop of corn at least. When it was known that this 
crop had proved a failure a change came over the elevator 
men, and nothing more has been heard of improvements 
during the present year. So far as can be learned there 
are no promises of anything new in the city plants the 
coming year. If they can scrape along until another 
bountiful crop fills the coffers of the owners, there is no 
reason to believe otherwise than that there will be materi- 
al changes made. 

So far as the state of Kansas is concerned there has 
been a regular boom in the building of new elevators. 
Notwithstanding the crops were so light, elevator manu- 
facturers at the North have had all they could well attend 
to in that state in keeping up with their contracts. When 
the fact is taken into consideration that there have been in 
the neighborhood of 1,000 miles of railroad built, and that 
at least 300 small towns which had before been distant 
from direct connection with the head centersof trade have 
entered the lists for trade, one can have a good idea of the 
cause for this increased demand for elevators. Tobe sure 
many of the plants put up are small, but they are amply 
large to govern the sections they are put up to accommo- 
date, and in the aggregate the increased elevator capacity 


of the state has been something to wonder at. Kansas 
was never noted for doing anything by halves, and in 


this respect she has been fully up to the mark. These 
elevators were not built for the trade of the present year, 
and the consequence is that very few will be disappointed 
that they pay no dividends on the investment. They 
were constructed for the future, and in the future they 
will fulfill their destiny. 

The latest reports from tributary sections are good so 
far as the winter wheat is concerned. In the more west- 
ern sections there was not such a full a¢reage planted as 
was expected, but the eastern and middle sections more 
than make up the difference. The poorer class of settlers 
have not full confidence in the infallibility of the wheat 
crop in the state. They have heard of the rather dis- 
astrous failures of the past two years. They have been 
told that while corn has proven not to be a full crop, yet 
there was enough raised to. support all demands. The re- 
sult is that they do not propose to indulge in what they 
are led to consider a species of gambling with the odds 
against the investor. It may easily be surmised, then, 
that it will take a couple of years of prolific crops before 
confidence will be fully restored, and the state will be 
where it was three years ago, so far as the wheat crop is 
concerned, Owing to the low price of. live stock it is 
thought that many of the husbandmen will send their 
corn to market next year rather than to feed it to what 
must result only in an indifferent investment. Cattle have 
not been so low as at present for ten years past, and farm- 
ers are keenly disappointed. They believe that it would 
have netted them much more money if they had sent their 
corn to market rather than to have tried the medium of 
live stock to insure larger returns. Perhaps they are cor- 
rect. Anyway elevatormen will be astonished the coming 
year at the increased returns from the corn crop even if 
the yield is no larger than this year. 

The past year the following grain commission firms 
have entered the arena of trade at this point: Geo. W. 
Burden, Hall & Robinson, E. O. Lanphere, C. L. Dayton 
& Co., Menderson & Weil, The Pierce Farmer Commis- 
sion Co., Snyder & Denton, and H. F. White & Co. To 
offset these additions there have been about twice the 
number gone out of the business in disgust. So far as the 
elevators are concerned, there has been but one firm that 
has departed, and they were burned out. This was the 
Advance Elevator Co., and it is understood that they pro- 
pose to put up another plant within the next year if the 


crops turn out to their liking. 1 
enough firms in the city to fill all demands upon the 
trade, and it is lucky there are no more or they would all 
gradually freeze or be frozen out. 


The total receipts of grain so far this year have been as 


follows at the different elevators: Wheat, 1,959,962; 
corn, 1,420,519; oats, 388,371; and rye, 24,891 bushels. 
Last year at the same time there had been received about 
double the above ia the elevators. 

Prices of wheat have gradually gone up during the 
month. No. 2 red winter started in at 604 cents and end- 
ed at 65 cents, an increase of 4} cents. No. 2 soft sold at 
the beginning of the month at 68 cents and closed at 714 
cents, much to the satisfaction of the bull element, which, 
haply, were in the supremacy here. Corn also showed 
a better feeling. 
trade was more satisfactory than since the harvest. No. 
2 sold at 29% cents at the opening of the month and closed 
at 32% cents—just 3 cents gain. This was not expected, 
and took traders, as a rule, by surprise. White corn did 
not show so great improvement, yet on the whole this 
grade of corn was boosted, to the delight of the majority, 
from 304 cents to 324 cents. Itisthought here that the 
advance will continue. One of the features of the trade 
in grain this fall has been the almost entire cessation of 
speculative deals. The old-timers searched their charts to 
the best of their ability, but in them could see nothing on 
which they felt they could predicate successful invest- 
ments, the result was that they wisely kept out of the 
arena. 

Local dealers in elevator supplies report a fair trade in 
the different lines of articles. While no large contracts 
have come to hand there has been a more healthy call for 
goods than the crops of the year would seem to justify. 
Another feature of .the business which is peculiarly ac- 
ceptable is the cash basis on which purchases are as a rule 
conducted. In order to attract this class of custom liberal 
inducements in the shape of discounts have been allowed, 
and the wisdom of the move is proven by the condition of 
the books at the closing month of the year. Collections 
are fully as good as could be expected, and no complaints 
are to be noted from the trade. The territory covered is 


also much larger than heretofore, and there is more puslr 
to business than ever, : 


THE DEPARTMENT’S DECEMBER 
CROP REPORT. 


The following crop report was issued Dec. 10 by the 
Department of Agriculture: The December returns of 
average farm prices, by counties, show material reduction 
as compared with values of the crops of 1885, in wheat, 
rye, and barley. 
equivalent to the percentage of reduction in quantity, and 
oats, in sympathy with corn rather than with the small 
grains used for human food, averages a slightly higher 
value than last year. 
cents per bushel in December of last year. It is now 87 
cents—1 cent higher than the crop of 1884. The average 
for the previous five years was 44.7 cents, and for the ten 
years prior to 1880 it was 42.6 cents. The prices in the 
surplus states are: 
Jowa 30, Missouri 31, Kansas 27, and Nebraska 20. This 
is an increase over last year of 1 cent in Nebraska, 3 in 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and 6 in Iowa and 
Missouri. The average is 56 cents in New York, 47 in 
Pennsylvania, and 45 in Virginia—2 cents lower in each 
than last year. Prices in the cotton states south and west 
of North Carolina are higher than last year; South Caro- 
lina 60 cents, Georgia 60, Alabama 58, Mississippi 59, 
Louisiana 55, Arkansas 49, Texas 60—an increase of 11 
cents due to the disastrous drouth. 

The average December price of wheat is 69 cents, a re- 
duction of 8 cents from the average value of the last crop, 
and 44 cents above the price in 1884. The average in 
New York is 84 cents, 12 cents lower than last year; Penn- 
sylvania 83, 13 cents lower. 
in several Western states. The average of Ohio is 74 
cents, Michigan 73, Indiana 70, Illinois 69, Wisconsin 68, 


Minnesota 61, Iowa 60, Missouri 68, Kansas 58, Nebraska 


47, Dakota 52. There is little decline in the Southern 
states, in some of which prices are higher than last year. 
The average in California is 73 cents. di 
The average value of oats is 29.9 cents, against 28.5 last 
December. Rye averages 53.1 cents, against 57.9 last 
year. Barley 52 cents, last year 56.3. Buckwheat 54/4, 
a reduction of 1.5 cents per bushel. Potatoes 46 cents, 1 
cent higher than in December of last year. The value of 
hay averages nearly $8 per ton. . 


As it is there are fully 


Although sales were rather light, yet 


Corn has made an advance nearly — 


The farm value. of corn was 33 _ 


Ohio 35 cents, Indiana 32, Hlinois 31, 


The reduction is still greater 
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SILVER AND WHEAT. 


Mr. Moreton Frewen, of England, a writer on economic 
questions, was asked his opinion whether the fall in the price 
of silver was connected with the fall in the price of 
wheat. 

“The fall in the price of silver has undoubtedly oc- 
casioned a fall in the price of wheat. If Congress had 
acted upon the advice of the President and stopped all 
further coinage of the silver last winter no doubt the de- 
mand for silver being less its price would have fallen, 
and the price of wheat to-day would have been some six 
cents lower.” 

“By what means does a lower price of silver force down 
the price of wheat?” 

“By stimulating the growth of wheat and its export 
from India. The money of the Indian is the silver rupee. 
All the silver the Indian can produce he can take at once 
to the British mints for free coinage into rupees. Of 
course, while the London price of silver continues to fall 
the greater is the amount of silver, that is, the greater is 
the number of rupees which can be bought with the gold 
sovereign. Formerly when silver was at 60 pence per 
ounce and wheat was fetching two sovereigns per quarter, 
the Indian exporter received in London only twenty-three 
rupees—that is, the equivalent of this sum in silver 
bullion. Now, while wheat has fallen to a sovereign and 
a half per quarter, the price of silver has fallen to 44 
pence per ounce, and therefore the Indian exporter gets 
twenty-five rupees. Thatis to say, while your farmers 
get 30 per cent. less than the farmers of Oude and Pen- 
jaub, selling in the same market, get more than before, 
and therefore your exports of wheat to Europe are fall- 
ing off enormously and the Indian exports are increasing 
annually by the whole amount of your shortage. It is 
only recently that this curious condition of things has be- 
come apparent. People who were watching the fall in 
silver used to say, ‘Oh, well, it won't affect trade, be- 
cause, although the Indian gets more rupees for a gold 
sovereign, yet those rapees must be falling in value in 
India; that is to say, they will buy less of wheat or cotton 
or labor;’ but now the entire evidence goes to show that 
this is not the case. On the contrary, the rupee is more 
valuable to buy commodities in India than it was when 
the price of silver was 30 per cent. higher.” 

“What is the amount of the fall in wheat which has 
been brought about by the fall in silver?” 

“Mr. Inglis Palgrave, the ex-editor of the London 
Heonomist, and one of the first economic authorities in 
England, stated to the royal commission that the effect of 
the fall of a penny in the Eastern exchange rate (that is 
in the exchange value of the rupee) is equivalent to a fall 
of 17 pence (84 cents) per quarter in the Mark Lane price 
of wheat. Now the rupee has fallen from 22 pence to 17 
—that is, 5 pence. The amount of the fall in wheat 
brought about by the fall of silver aggregates, therefore, 
some seven shillings per quarter, which amounts to a fall 
of price here in your elevators amounting to 24 cents per 
bushel. Do you wonder that your farmers are feeling 
the pinch? We in England have appointed a commission 
to thrash out the whole question, and I hape that between 
Westminster aad Washington some right issue will be 
obtained.” 


THE GREAT NORTHERN ELEVATOR 
AT WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


The Great Northern Elevator, which has just been 
made “regular” by the Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade, 
is located in West Superior, Wis., on the Bay of St. 
Louis. On land the elevator connects with the railroad, 
three tracks leading into the house. A yard has been 
completed which will hold 300 cars, and this is only one- 
fourth of the proposed capacity. On two of the tracks 
grain can be delivered into cars at the rate of twenty cars 
at a time. 

On the water side the elevator is shut off from a dredged 
channel from 16 to 18 feet deep and 30 to 50 feet wide, and 
connecting with the main channel of the St. Louis by a 
narrow strip of land, on which the dock is to be built. A 
few days’ work, however, will connect the dredged chan- 
nel with the elevator, so that in the spring of 1887 any 


vessel plying on the lakes will be able to reach the house 


to receive grain. ; 

The elevator proper is 385x90 feet and 160 feet high. 
Tts foundation rests on piles. The capacity is 1,750,000 
bushels of grain. Each pit is provided with two elevator 


7 legs, and there is a complete outfit of Barnard & Leas 


Cleaners and of Fairbank, Morse & Co.’s Scales. The 
steam power is supplied by four tubular boilers, 16x6 
feet, each containing sixty-four 4-inch flumes. Thé build- 
ing is provided with incandescent electriclights, and has a 
complete system of water pipes and hose for fire protec- 
tion; in fact, the house is first-class in every respect. 


GRAIN SEPARATORS—A NEW FIRM. 


The firm of Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis., manufact- 
urers of fanning mills, etc., was dissolved the 15th of 
last month. Mr. E. H. Pease, for years the managing 
partner of the concern, now takes charge of the Pease & 
Crosby Mfg. Co., of Racine. He takes with him his 
famous patent dustless grain separator (heretofore called 
the “Giant,” but hereafter to be called the ‘‘Pease” Sepa- 
rator), he being the inventor and owner of the patent. 
These machines, therefore, can be purchased in the future 
only from the Pease & Crosby Mfg. Co. 

The new company requires no further introduction to 
the grain trade generally than the announcement that Mr. 
Pease is to be general manager. To be a little personal in 
this connection we would say that Mr. Pease has been the 
managing partner of the firm of Dickey & Pease for sey- 
eral years, having been connected in business with Mr. A. 
P. Dickey until October, 1880, at which time Mr. Dickey 
died. Since that date the business has been continued un- 
der the same style of firm (Dickey & Pease), Mrs. Dickey, 
the widow, succeeding her deceased husband. It is per- 
haps needless to say that the various improvements made 


HUM 


THE PEASE SEPARATOR. 
in the mills the last few years were made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pease, Mrs. Dickey having no active part in 
the business. Other improvements of value will be added 
by the new company, and they tell us they intend putting 
on the market mills of all kinds and separators ‘‘that will 
not be equaled by any others made.” 


THE CHICAGO BOARD AND SPECU- 
LATION. 


«The trouble with the 1,800 men onthe Board of Trade,” 
said Mr. P. B. Weare, ‘‘is that they sit and wait for busi- 
ness to come to them. They have become quite too re- 
spectable to get out and ‘hustle’ for trade, and the young 
men of the West and Northwest are right out in the field. 
They are the same class of men who came to Chicago 
thirty years ago and made by their push and energy this 
market what it now is. They are the Armours, and the 
Wheelers, and the Doles of that region, and they work 
for their towns with a vim which would surprise some of 
these people on the Board. They get hold of the grain— 
the actual stuff—and they handle it. Our people have 
been taking too much altogether to the option business. It 
is much cleaner, and they can have elegant offices. The 
business is easily done through the clearing-house of the 
Board, and there is no running about with samples and 
rubbing against the actual stuff. But it does not bring 
the grain itself to us. 

“T venture the assertion that if President Wright, who 
now complains about the grain trade leaving Chicago, had 
worked as hard to build up a trade in grain for himself he 
would have 250 cars a day now to handle, and would 
not bewail the fact that the trade was going elsewhere. I 
remember the time when Wm. T. Baker was sending 
corn to every corner of New England, but he doesn’t do 
it now. The nice option business is what took all the 
leading Board of Trade men, and they began to despise 
handling the grain. Their energies were put forth in fit- 
ting up elegant offices in New York, and they thought 
more of a 100,000-bushel order which a clerk got in a 
hotel at night than they did of a shipment of grain. They 
have neglected the whole basis of our trading and taken 


up the speculative part of it, while men who went over 
the grain fields of the West and Northwest with an eye 
which couldn’t see anything but the grain itself and the 
way to get hold of it for their towns have been at work 
night and day. They say the trouble is with our carry- 
ing charges,” he continued. ‘‘Now I don’t believe a word 
of that. Chicago has always done business at a profit, 
and I believe that is the secret of our success. The 
trouble has nothing to do with elevator charges. Did the 
reduction in the charges for the first storage of grain in 
our houses make any difference in our business? Not a 
bit of it. There isnot a bushel more handled now than 
before that reduction. The elevators do not make any 
larger profit than they should make. Mr, Wright is mis- 
taken in his figures as to what they cost. Besides, the 
money they make stays here in Chicago and helps to build 
itup. The charges on grain, you willfind, are no greater 
than on flour, and are not at all excessive compared with 
other storage. No one ever found any fault until these 
two years of bear markets, with wheat going down all the 
time, and then people began to find fault. They were not 
making money, and the commission men, with heavy ex- 
penses, had no trade to speak of, and the little they had 
they did for so small a commission that they had better 
not done it at all. 

“When I was on ’Change to-day this one and that one 
said they were doing nothing and wanted to know what I 
was so busy about. I will tell you as I told them. I 
went into the country and tried to get the business—tried 
to get hold of the grain. It wasn’t so nice, of course, to 
haul over samples as to receive a clean telegram, but there 
was a gcod deal more in it. Of course my firmis a small 
affair compared to the great firms, and what we can do is 
also small, but I would rather have a trade in grain at a 
quarter cent commission than all this option business at a 
sixteenth. There are men on this floor to-day who would 
sell 200,000 bushels of stuff for nothing if I were mean 
enough to ask them to do it, just so that they could make 
a show of doing something and be somebody in the pit. 

“There has never been so much rascality unearthed on 
the Board as this year,” he said, reflectively, as he looked 
about him, ‘‘and it is all owing to the fact that men are 
being driven to. this sort of thing to keep up appearances 
and save themselves. They are only dishonest because 
they must be so or go under; and yet they stay here year 
in and year out waiting for business to come to them. Do 
you hear that Marshall Field’s business, or Henderson’s, 
or Farwell’s is falling off? No, you do not; but they do 
not sit in their offices and expect trade to come to them, 
They are right out in the field watching every chance, 
and they more than hold their own against these new 
Western towns. They do not complain. 
work all the time. 

“As for Northern points, Chicago can not expect to get 
the actual grain here. It is against the law of commerce. 


They keep at 


| Duluth is almost as near Buffalo as we are. It hasa water- 


way of its own, and it can not be expected that we can 
haul grain up and down the Wisconsin hills for 250 miles 
to getit here. But what is the difference for Chicago 
whether the grain comes here or not, so long as Chicago 
money handles it? Wheat now at Duluth is being carried 
by Armour’s money, by Hutchinson’s, and by that of oth- 
ermen. We can get and hold that trade as well from 
Chicago as if the grain itself came here, if our Board of 
Trade men were alive to the situation—in other words if 
they paid the same attention to it as they do to their op- 
tion business. 

“The time is coming when Chicago will see more clear- 
ly than she does now that the real, substantial basis of the 
grain trade is grain, and not the speculative part of it, 
which is but its bay-window. The bay-window is all 
right, but when all the energies are expended upon it and 
the Board of Trade men forget all about what this specu- 
lation is founded upon, they get into just this trouble they 
arenow in. When the grain begins to go to other points 
they see that the speculative interests go there with it. 
That’s why these 1,800 men are finding fault with the 
earth, and they will continue to do so until they turn about 
face and make afresh start.” 


Professor Forbes, State Entomologist of Illinois, has 
completed a thorough examination of the Southern Illi- 
nois wheat producing counties, where losses have been 
caused by ravages of chinch bugs, and he finds that the 
infested area has largely increased during the year. He 
considers the outlook, in consequence, very gloomy for 
the 1887 wheat crop in that section, unless some unusual 
state of weather should destroy the brood while hatching. 
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SrELEy, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., write: ‘Our 
elevator trade will last all winter, we think.” 
J. A. Camwepetn, the well-known Western elevator 


of Lincoln, Neb., has three contracts on hand, to 
The prospects for next year’s work, 


builder, 
be finished this year. 
he says, are immense. 
Tuer Burrato ScALe Co., Buffalo, N. Y., inform us 
that they are building a 60-ton railroad track scale for the 
Youngstown Rolling Mill Co., of Youngstown, Ohio; also 
a 20-ton track scale for Andrews Bros. & Co., of the same 
place 
Tar EnGutsh Bros. MACHINERY AND SuppLy Co. and 
THe Morse ENGINEERING Co., both of Kansas City, Mo., 
have consolidated under the firm name of English Bros. 
and Supply Co., and have incorporated the 
Their line of manufactures includes steam and 
mill, elevator and engineers’ sup- 


Machinery 
concern. 
hydraulic machinery, 
plies, ete. 

On Dee. 15, at Racine, Wis.. occurs an important 
change in manufacturing circles. The management of the 
Dickey Fanning Mill and Farm Implement Works will 
pass from Dickey & Pease to the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co., 
who, with increased facilities, will keep this business in 
great manufactories of the day. 


1886, 


the front ranks of the 


Williams, Rinehart & Co., of St. Louis, are putting in 
a large elevator, reels, ete., for the Geo. F. Bruner Mfg. 


Co.; are building a Rinehart Patent Steam Grain Shovel- 
ing Machine a Chicago house; are building a Rinehart 
Cyelone Clay Crusher for the St. Paul Dry Press Brick 
Mfg. Co., and have recently completed several important 
improvements in the St. Louis Carbon Works. 


for 


Mr. George J. Fritz, of St. Louis, 
pleted and occupied a new office building, 
of his large works. 
with a tower at the 


has recently com- 
which forms 
the northwest corner 
front which 


size, two stories high, 
gives it a finished appearance from a distant point of 
view, not otherwise obtainable. The first floor is ar- 


ranged for office purposes, with both public and private 


his expert drafts- 


and the second is occupied by 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Dec. 9, 1886. 
American Elevator Trade:— 
> is no change to note in the commercial situation. 
al trad: airly active, anda hopeful feeling pre 
in almost every department. Providing for the re- 
“holiday trade” has quickened the move- 
t of merchandise in the special lines that deal in com- 
demand at this season of the year, 
lence of a lower temperature in all sections 
resulted in a larger distribution of 
ods, so that Ina general way 
tive, 


and Grain 


nents of 


tare in 
e pr reve 


21e country has 


while the cee have ruled steady. 


rely in excess of the Seca ine period 
amply shown by a comparison of the traffic 
returns of transportation companies and the bank clear- 
ings of all large centers that are not influenced by specu- 
lative operations, but the comparatively low prices now 
current for many staple commodities, and the fact that 
the margin of profit is relatively narrow, is apt to lead to 
the impression that trade is not as prosperous as it ought 
to be. Hence the tendency to dissatisfaction that so often 
finds expression in reports of quiet markets, 
actual distribution of merchandise is heavy and the ag- 
gregate volume of business is really larger than ever be- 
fore; but even this phase of business is gradually improv- 
and with but exceptions values are gradually 
moving up to a higher plane. 

The wheat market has continued strong, and prices at 
the close on Thursday showed an advance of 2} to 24 
cents per bushel as compared with values ruling at the 
time of last report. Last week the small increase in the 
visible supply (due to the fire at Duluth) and higher cables, 
With an active export demand, were the chief bullish 
features of the market. Advices from the other side 


ing, few 


It is 25x50 in | 


trade has con- | 


when the | 


| 
| 
| 


made a reduction in stocks of wheat and flour in ‘Liver- 
pool in two months about 900,000 bushels. Stocks of 


| wheat at the chief ports of. the United Kingdom are now 


} 


| 


| the present week car lots were +4 


| of the produce trade or of their traffic. 


| only about 15,000,000 against over 30,000,000 a year ago. 


On the seaboard Wednesday, Dec. 1, was the most excited 
day for months, and here and in New York the strange 


| spectacle was witnessed of-carriers refusing to sell and 


exporters bidding for December wheat on delivery day in 
competition with the carriers themselves, who were short 
and fighting the exporters to get their wheat back. In 
the early part of the present week wheat opened firm and 
prices went up, but large drops reported in New York 
and Chicago had a depressing effect, and figures dropped 
back inthe range of about one cent under Monday’s 
prices. To-day the market still declined under lower 
Western and New York advices, freer receipts in the 
Northwest and lack of noteworthy demand for export, 
but the closé was a shade up from the lowest point, in 
sympathy with the partial recovery in other grain centers. 
The late strength was attributable to Wall street buying 
of the May option in New York. The amount of wheat 
on passage to Europe showed an increase of 520,000 
bushels. Cables were easier. Local lots were quiet. 

The corn market hasbeen firm, but there has been very 
little demand, either on speculation or for export. Last 
week prices showed an advance of about } cents per 
bushel as compared with last report. Spot lots have been 
strong and higher, under a good local trade demand. To- 
day the local corn market remains about steady, with no 
noticeable change in prices. The receipts are rather 
heayy and the demand of last week is dropping off. The 
receipts on Wednesday were 17,508 bushels; shipments, 
2,218 bushels; stock, 300,270 bushels. The market for 
oats has ruled strong and higher, under light receipts and 
a good demand from the local trade. At the beginning of 
to 4+ cent lower, with 
not much trading. The small stock on hand has managed 
to keep up prices, but there appears to be no promise for 
an immediate advance. To-day the market for options 
was dull and a shade lower under free offerings, but in- 
spections of car lots were light, and the latter were 
steadily held, though only in moderate demand. The 
buying is chiefly for immediate wants, little speculation 
being indulged in. 

The proverb about ‘“‘waiting for dead men’s shoes’ 
would apply no less fitly to the eager watching for a war 
in Europe with which many grain speculators occupy 
their minds, in the hope that by such an event an upward 
impetus may be given to the prices of wheat and corn. It 
is a very sanguinary and unsatisfying state of mind, and 
there is something incongruous in the idea of a humane 
man indulging desires which can only be gratified by the 
bringing of a frightful calamity upon a large part of the 
civilized world. But men, as a rule, can readily accustom 
themselves to the contemplation of misery which is re- 
mote and indeed only visible to the mental eye, and find 
no difficulty in making a cool calculation of the profit 
which they may derive from it. In the present case, how- 
ever, they may have to wait a long time for the fulfill- 
ment of their wishes. It seems quite probable that Europe 
will require all the wheat that this country can spare be- 
tween this date and the 1st of July, 1887, but that the 
price obtained for it will be at best very moderate. The 
prospect is on the whole not a discouraging one, and the 
fact that its realization does not depend on the occurrence 
of wholesale slaughter and infinite suffering is certainly 
not to be counted as a drawback. 

In advancing the freight rates on grain to Atlantic ports 
on the basis of 39 cents from Chicago to Philadelphia or 
New York, the trunk line managers have put on wheat, 
corn and flour exports a tax 5 cents higher than the high- 
est rate charged last winter, though the price of grain is 
more than 5 cents lower. The railroad companies in this 
exaction do not recognize as they might either the equities 
They are hand- 
ling a far heavier grain tonnage than last year, they are 
doing a much heavier general business, and their traffic 
earnings are greatly in excess of the earnings of a year 
ago, and the new winter rates are an unjust addition to 


| - . . : 
their comparative superfiuity extorted from the relative 


poverty of the interest taxed. _It is also a proper subject 
of consideration in adjusting grain rates that any given 
charge is relatively a much higher tax on grain than 
formerly. With wheat paying the farmer 55 or 60 cents, 
30 cents per 100 for freight is a tax of more than 30 per 
cent., while at the normal prices of a few years ago it 
would have been only 18 or 20 per cent. This difference 
in relative positions can not, unfortunately, be generally 
allowed for in full in fixing railroad tariffs, but the con- 
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4 
ditions noted above show that in the present instance ee 
adyance is an unjustifiable exaction. 5 ; 

During the last three or four weeks transatlantic freien 
have materially advanced, but the greatest stride has been 5 
in offers for the United Kingdom, the continent of | 
Europe and the far East. The increase has not been con- 
fined to any particular kind of cargo, as it extends to all 
sorts of merchandise. On Saturday the British steam- 
ship “North Durham” was chartered to load at this port” ; 
80,000 bushels of grain to Cork for order at 4 shillings — 
per quarter, while early in September 3 shillings were — 
offered and taken by many vessels here and at Baltimore. 
In several instances vessels left here in ballast for Balti- 
more to get even that rate, paying their expenses on — 
reaching the latter port. In some cases even 2 shillings 9 
pence was accepted. The supply of grain tonnage is a 
little more liberal, but thereis a fair demand, and rates — 
are very firmly held. Steamers for Cork for orders, and — 
direct continent, can not be obtained under 4 shillings, — 
and some owners are not willing to charter even at this 
rate. There is very little berth room offering in regular _ 
line steamers. Business has been done for Glasgow at — 
5d., while Liverpool is nominally 5) at 5d. and Ant- 
werp at 54d, to 6d. 

GRAIN CHARTERS. 


Steamer Lemuria, 8,500 qtrs., Cork, f. 0, 3s. 9d.—Jan~ 

uary loading. ees 

Bark Carlotta, 3,500 qtrs., Cork, f. 0., 4s. 
VESSELS LOADING GRAIN. 


The following is a list of vessels loading and to load 


i 


2 
c 


grain: 4 

Bushels. _ 

Steamer Lord Gough, Liverpool..............00-0ss-ee 40,000 

‘British King... Liverpool.......>....5)eeemeeeee 24,000 — 

“ ~ Ovingham,. Cork. jovi.c. 0: coe. s 2 80,000 — 
6s" Bemuvia, Corks. mreca tb dace eee 68,000 
“« Norwegian, Glasgow :.\....-.0--<.- «ee eeeae 25,000 
Bark Carl stta,- Corks: 2. cca ss sieess 21 te eee Stacks 28,000 

The following vessels have cleared with grain this week: .. 
Bushels, 
Steamer Indiana, Liverpool, wheat.............-....2.- 17,000 
‘* Rossini, Antwerp, wheat’..:...-.:.../.ceemeenm 57,022 
(o> Ob10, aiverpoolas. --0-emece <tr PR occ. 51,000 ‘a 
Poball ess Sasi ahs tveadlvan 125,022 
Export of corn since Jan 1, 1886.0... s.r 1,884,725 
“ corn same time, 1885............s0scs00ee ,900,4 j 
‘© wheat. since Jan 1571886). ...: sc. see 5,320,253 
“« « wheat same time 1885...........0.ssseee 3,821,891 
‘coats since Jan--1, 18860... ... «..<= hee 5,005 
“  & oats same time 1885........---++-+++e+e re ‘ 

J.C. D 


ONTARIO CEREAL CROPS. 


The statistics showing area, aggregate yield and yield 
per acre of cereal crops in the Province of Ontario for 
1886 and 1885, together with average of area and yield 
for the five years’ period 1882~86, are presented in _ the 
following: 


Bush. 
(Pele 
Crops. Years. Acres. Bushels. acre. ~~ 
1886 886,402 18,071,142 20.4 
Fall wheat. > .h:.on00 es 1885 875,136 21,478,281 24.5 
1882-86 982,402 20,635, 21.0 
1886 577,465 9,518,553 16.5 
Spring wheat........... 1885 799,463 9, 129, 881 11.4 
11882-86 654/360 10,530,031 16.1 
1886 735,778 19,512,278 26.5 
Barley..... Fagot 1885 597,873 16, 533, 587 27.7 
1882-86 727,979 19, 572, 730 26.9 
1886 1,621,901 58,665,608 36.2 
Oaten 2, Sasee aoe 1885 1,543,745 55/229'742 35.8 
1882-86 1,490,654 5D, 338, 393 87.1 
1886 67,779 — 1,106, "462 16.3 
RYO «cee ceo eee 1885 78, 293 £. 71, 506 16.2 
{ 1882-86 124, 575 2) 102; 453 16.9 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye and peas were reaped and — 


housed in fair condition, and the final report of yield dif 
fers but slightly from the August estimate. The wheat 
crop is about 3,600,000 bushels less than the average of | - 
five years; barley is only 50,000 bushels less, and oats is — 
3,330,000 more. Rye is diminishing in breadth and 
yield. ; 


A prize corn contest has just been concluded at De; 
Moines. There were 152 contestants from different parts e 
of the state. The first prize was won by James Ruff, of 
Dubuque, his sample ear measuring 11} by 82 inches. Tt 
weighed one pound three and three-quarter ounces and 
contained twenty rows of fifty-two grains each, or 1,040 
grains of good corn. The second prize was given to Mr. 
J.E. Drake, of Saylorville, whose sample ear measured 
124 by 73 inches, and contained sixteen rows of fifty-th "ee 
grains each, or 848 grains. Its ee ie Wie! Cae 


and only one place. 


the amount of wheat in the country. 
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UNIGATED => § 
WO enaspaanae t - Spel 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
inthe grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


SPEED OF ELEVATORS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Noticing 
that there is quite a discussion going on in regard to speed 
of elevators, I will give my own experience in this matter. 
The shaft to elevator pulley should revolve at a maximum 
speed of 40 and aminimum of 35, for all kinds of grain. 
As long as you use pulleys of from 20 to 60 inches in di- 
ameter, the size does not make much difference. If the 
elevator pulley is very large, the speed might have to be 
decreased a little. ; 

I have experimented a good deal with speed of elevators. 
Forty revolutions for a pulley with a 24-inch diameter is 

_just as near right as I can make it. For a 30-inch pulley 
37 revolutions is the best speed, which should decrease in 
such a proportion, as the size of pulley goes up. 
Yours truly, M. F. SEELEY, 

Fremont, Neb. 


THE CANALS AND THEIR OPPONENTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I notice 
that the cohorts of the railroads are again preaching their 
erusade against the canals, and especially against the Hen- 
nepin. I notice particularly that some of the Chicago 
papers have sold their birthright and have inserted matter 
prepared, and probably paid for, by the railroads; and it 
is announced that the Hennepin Canal is killed so far as 
this Congress is concerned. 

It isa lamentable fact that railroads can still control the 
action of legislative bodies. Their arrogance, their dis- 
criminations and overriding of wholesome restraint, have 
been endured by a patient public; but this meddling with 
legislation demanded by the people is going a little too 
far. 

The whole trouble is that the railroads know that they 
can not compete with the canals. The history of the 
Erie Canal, especially during the past two years, con- 
clusively proves this. That is the milk in the cocoanut; 
and that is the secret of their opposition. It remains to 
be seen whether the railroads will be able to hoodwink or 
bribe our legislators. 


Yours, HENRY. 
CHICAGO'S GRAIN TRADE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Chicago 


papers are full of discussions as to the decline of Chi- 
cago’s grain trade. One paper attributes it to the bucket 
shops. One individual, a prominent member of the 
Board, says that it is all due to the fact that the members 
have gone too largely into speculative dealing, and have 
left the actual grain trade to take care of itself. Other 
causes named are that the elevator charges are too high, 
and that the railroads discriminate against the Garden 
City—which last will be news to many people. 

Probably all these are contributing causes; but in the 
first place, Chicago has not lost her grain trade; and in 
the second place, the fact is lost sight of that this isa toler- 
ably lirge country to have only one center for its grain 
trade, It could hardly be expected that grain, lumber, 
and cattle will continue for all time to go to one place, 
Great as Chicago is, it is not to be 
expected that wheat wlll go from Dakota and Northern 
Minnesota 500 miles out of its way, when the best port on 
the lakes is close at hand. No doubt the correction of the 
abuses named will. tend to keep Chicago a great grain 
center; but other centers for the grain trade must, in the 
very nature of things, be built up. 

Truly yours, 


——— 


ZENITH. 


“T can hardly tell anything about 
When I studied 
algebra we used to denote an unknown quantity by x, 
and perhaps x would be the right designation for the 
amount of wheat back. I should think that fully 40 per 
; cent. of the Dakota crop is still in the country, and phous 
60 per cent. of the Minnesota crop is yet to come out. 


Oliver Dalrymple: 


REPORT OF THE ENGINEERS ON 
THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The following is the synopsis of the report of the en- 
gineers who were appointed under the river and harbor 
bill at last session to report upon the advisability and 
commercial necessity of the Hennepin Canal. It was fur- 
nished by the Secretary of War to the committee on the 
Hennepin Canal. 

The relation to commerce of the [linois and Michigan 
Canal and the proposed Hennepin Canal is principally as 
carriers and freight regulators; and their usefulness to 
commerce will depend upon the rates at which freight 
can be carried on them, The board reports that, in its 
opinion, a waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi 
River will be acceptable and useful to navigation; that it 
will give a waterway from Chicago to St. Paul over which 
freights of lower cost per hundred, and not demanding as 
rapid transit, can be transported at rates much below the 
existing rates by rail, and that the influence of this water- 
way in reducing rates will probably extend west to the 
Mississippi River, and that the benefits to the people af- 
fected by it will exceed the cost of its construction. The 
estimates are for a canal 80 feet wide and 7 feet deep, and 
with locks 170 feet by 30 feet. 

1. Marais d’Osier route, length 64 miles; cost, $5,811,- 
367. 2. Watertown route (via Green River), length 65.2 
miles; cost, $7,307,640. 3. Watertown route (via Penn- 
sylvania’s slough), length 64.9 miles; cost, $6,309,552. 4. 
Rock Island route (via Green River), length 74.5 miles; 
cost, $6,709,835. 5. Rock Island route (via Pennsylva- 
nia’s slough), length 77 miles; cost, $6,524,052. There is 
no question as to the proper location of the eastern end of 
the canal. It is fixed by the great bend in the Illinois 
River and the valley of Bureau Creek, where it enters the 
river at Hennepin. The canal should be so located as to 
give on the whole the cheapest transportation to the ag- 
gregate freight that is to pass through it. Its through 
freight will probably be derived from the portion of the 
Mississippi between St. Paul and Keokuk—408 miles. 
Keokuk is 124 miles below Rock Island and 149 miles 
above the mouth of the Illinois. From the greater ease 
of moving freight down stream rather than up, and the 
easier navigation in the Illinois River than in a canal, 
Keokuk may be taken as the most southern point on the 
Mississippi from which freight might go to Chicago 
through the Hennepin Canal. Below this point the TIlli- 
nois River would be used. Even if as much freight 
would pass through the Hennepin Canal from the lower 
half of this stretch of 508 miles from Keokuk to St. Paul 
as from the upper, the western terminus of the canal 
should be as near the middle of the stretch as practicable, 
which would carry the termination far above Rock Island. 
In fact, if the canal accomplishes what is hoped for it the 
larger part of its business will come from points above 
Rock Island. This larger business should have this short- 
est route to Chicago. It would be unjust to lengthen its 
route to accommodate a small part of its business, 

The two terminal points which have the strongest 
claims are Rock Island, for the Rock Island route, and a 
point two miles below Albany for the Marais d’Osier 
route. Albany is thirty miles above Rock Island, and the 
route from points above this to Chicago is forty miles 
shorter by the Meredosia than the Rock Island route. 
With the Rock Island terminus all business from up the 
river would have in this additional forty miles to descend 
Rock Island Rapids and then lock up twenty feet to get 
back to the level of the Marais @Osier route. 

For freight bound west the objection to the Rock Island 
route would be that it would give through freight from 
points above Albany, the increased lockage and distance 
aboye mentioned and thirty miles of the increased dis- 
tance would be up stream and over the Rock Island Rap- 
ids. If the canal is to do a large business the bulk of the 
freight would have to be supplied through this detour 
past Rock Island. The board deems that the canal will 
do a business large enough to develop all the terminal 
facilities it may need for transacting its business. If its 
business were local and small, as would be the case if the 
Rock Island, Moline, and Davenport freight formed a 
considerable portion of its whole freight, there would be 
a decided advantage in having its terminus at Rock Island, 
which could easily supply terminal facilities and give it 
local trade; but in that case it would lose its strongest 
claim for being built by the United States. The Water- 
town route has its terminus intermediate between the 
other two. Situated on the rapids, its approaches are 
bad, and this route from St. Paul to Chicago is twenty- 
one miles longer than the Meredosia route. In view of 
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all the circumstances of the case the board prefers the 
Meredosia route. Objections have been made to this route 
on account of the overflow at its western end at times 
from the Mississippi River. These objections are unim- 
portant in comparison with the advantages of this route. 

The Mlinois and Michigan Canal commences at Bridge- 
port, on the south branch of the Chicago River, five miles 
from Lake Michigan. It terminates in the [linois River 
near LaSalle, ninety-seven miles, and has fifteen locks. 
The terminus of the canal is in a pool created by the dam 
at Henry. The improvements at Henry and Copperas 
Creek, although not a part of the canal, form an extension 
of it. They consist of a dam and lock at each place. The 
locks are 350 feet long by 75 feet wide, with 7 feet of 
water, which is intended to give 6 feet for navigation. 
Tolls are levied by the state upon passing commerce. The 
United States contributed $62,360 toward the construction 
of these works. In further extension of this system the 
navigation of the Illinois River below Copperas Creek is 
being improved by the United States by a dam and lock, 
and at LaGrange, and another at Kampsville. These are 
well advanced, and can be completed for about $700,000. 

The board remarks that in the act of cession the United 
States is required to enlarge and maintain the present 
canal, but the act is silent regarding the obligations rest- 
ing on the canal and which will continue to attach thereto 
under whatever ownership it may pass. The act is also 
silent concerning the works at Henry and Copperas Creek. 
The board arrives at the conclusion that the present canal 
should have to be enlarged and maintained in its entirety 
for the reasons: 1. Two locks and dams are being con- 
structed by the United States on the lower Illinois, above 
which there is a stretch of eighty-cight miles of river im- 
proved and controlled by the state of Illinois and not in- 
cluded in the act of cession. 2. All dams below LaSalle 
are, or are to be, provided with locks of a size unneces- 
sarily large for ordinary canalboats. They have been de- 
signed for the extension of a river navigation of the first 
class, and form part of a project involving the continua- 
tion of slack-water navigation from LaSalle to Joliet upon 
the same scale. The canal lying between these points 
might be enlarged and utilized, but the cost of doing so 
upon the scale of the improvements below LaSalle would 
be greater than that of improving the river itself, and 
even when completed would not be as easy of navigation 
(annual report, Chief of Engineers, 1884, pp. 1958-9), and 
were the United States in possession of the canal it would 
be judicious to abandon it between LaSalle and Joliet in 
favor of the river. 

The northern terminus of the canal is in the very heart 
of the business portion of Chicago, and through it all the 
commerce to and from the lake must pass. There are 
numerous bridges on this part of the river, and the delays 
arising interrupt travel to such a degree as not to admit of 
much increase of commerce. It therefore appears that 
whatever enlargement of the canal is made from Joliet 
northward, it should be made to end where the line of the 
canal could be easily diverted to a more favorable termi- 
nus. The board gives the following reasons for the non- 
acceptance by the United States of the cession of the canal 
under the conditions of the existing act: 

1. The canal should not be enlarged upon the whole of 
the present plan, and it would be judicious to abandon the 
greater portion of it. 

2. The act does not provide for the cession of that por- 
tion of the Hlinois River improvement now owned by the 
state, which forms an essential part of the through line. 

3. The act is not sufficiently definite as to the obliga- 
tions which the United States would assume in accepting 
the transfer of the canal. 

At the same time the board is of opinion that the water 
route of which the canal forms a part should be con- 
structed by the General Government, and that acceptance 
should promptly follow a proposition to transfer it under 
conditions so modified as to remove the objections stated. 
Should cession be accepted under its present conditions, 
the cost of enlarging the canal to the dimensions of the 
Hennepin Canal would be about $2,400,000, with an an- 
nual cost of maintenance and ordinary repairs of about 
$50,000. 


A Minneapolis telegram says: ‘‘The elevator men de- 
clare that their country houses are full and running over, 
and farmers have stopped selling simply because their 
wheat can not be taken in. These stories must be taken 
with a grain of allowance, however, as nearly all the big 
elevator companies are bearish. Having sold large quan- 
tities of wheat for May delivery, they are anxious to keep 
prices down as low as possible for delivery this month,” 
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It is estimated that this year’s yield of corn in Mlinois 
is 73 per cent. of an average. 

S. B. Stevens, of Red Wing, Minn., 
lar wheat buyer in Minnesota. 

A farmer of Weston, McLean Co., Il., 
bushels of corn from 120 acres this season. 

Minneapolis millers place the combined wheat crop of 
Minnesota and Dakota at 90,000,000 bushels. 

One company, the Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of New 
York, lost $30,000 in one of the Duluth elevators. 
reported to be frozen in 
Falls, N. Y. 
Dunn & Thomson, of Duluth, bought the salvage of the 
A” ‘Q,” paying therefor $100,000. 


was the first regu- 


gathered 7,000 


Thirteen grain-laden boats are 
in the canal between Albany and Little 
burned elevators ‘‘A” and * 

The exports of wheat and flour during November were 
12.330,292 bushels, an increase of 6,994,592 bushels over 
the same month last year. 

Many Dakota farmers this year raised flax-for fuel, a 
ton of flax being considered more valuable for heating 
purposes than a ton of soft coal. 

Deacon Geo. F. Morris, of Bingham, Clinton Co., 
Mich.. has given his note for $300 for ‘‘bonded wheat” at 
$15 per bushel —Detroit Tribune. 

VY. J. Tefft, editor of the Mason 
amount of money carried out of Ingham Co., 
the Bohemian oat agents at $250,000. 

The Kansas Central Elevator Company, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., has the largest corn sheller in the world. 
The machine was invented and built by a Kansas man. 


estimates the 
Mich., by 


Nees, 


Some man has discovered that corn enough was raised 
in Nebraska this year, if loaded into wagons, ten bushels 
to the load, to make a string around the earth and several 
bushels to spare. 

A newly naturalized citizen of Hardin county, Iowa, 
yoted a grain ticket at the recent election, and was obliged 
to wait till the votes were canvassed before he could draw 
pay for a load of oats. 


The wheat yield of Ontario this year is 3,500,000 bush- 
els less than the average for five years, barley 50,000 
bushels less, oats 3,500,000 more, peas 3,000,000 more, 


and corn 1,000,000 less. 

The exports of wheat, and wheat in flour, corn and 
cornmeal from the United States for eleven months end- 
ing Noy. 30, were equivalent to 135,076,674 bushels, 
against 119,572,868 bushels the same time in 1885. 


Two farmers near Urbana, Ill., husked 237 bushels of 
corn in the field in two days. They were working for a 
wager of $100, their opponents being two Missouri men, 
who husked in the same length of time 212 bushels of 
corn. 

The 200,000-bushel addition being built to the Pillsbury 
elevator in East Minneapolis is about completed. The 
sides are up the full height, and the roof is being put on 
this week. This will give the house 650,000,000 bushels 
capacity. 

Examination of several car lodds of wheat arrived at 
Winnipeg from Western Manitoba showed the grain to be 


so saturated with smoke blown into fields of standing | 


grain from prairie fires as to give it an acrid taste and ren- 
der it utterly useless. 

Boston Advertiser: ‘‘It may be in the interest of 
morality to have no more ‘puts’ and ‘calls,’ but until they 
sell grain in Chicago over the counter in the Board of 
Trade, the purchaser carrying off with him what he buys, 
gambling will go on in the usual style.” 

The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade are evi- 
dently in earnest in their efforts to purge the organization 
of practices which are uncommercial and unfair. One of 
the parties suspended at the meeting recently is re- 
ported to have uttered a circular a few days ago in which 
he intimated that the rule against privileges would prove 
to be, like all the other rules of the board, a dead letter. 
There is reason to believe that this idea has obtained re- 

ently to a rather wide extent, and perhaps some occasion 


was given therefor by the laxity of interpretation attrib- 
uted to some of the directors in the past. But the board 
is on the right track now, and its course is earning for it 
the commendation of all good men—only that some of 
them may object to a rather irregular distribution of 
punishment.—Zv. 

Chicago elevators contained, Monday, 11,853,983 bush- 
els of wheat, 3,864,388 bushels of corn, 977,076 bushels of 
oats, 135,000 bushels of rye, and 317,458 bushels of bar- 
ley, making a grand total of 16,967,905 bushels of grain, 
against 16,175,505 bushels a week ago, and 15,612,917 
bushels at this period last year. 

An authority gives the consumption of corn as follows: 
“One hundred and eighty million bushels are used in 
human food, 624,000,000 for working animals, 20,000,000 
for seed, 100,000,000 for the production of spirits and 
glucose, 65,000,000 for export and 900,000,000 for the 
food of meat-producing animals.” 


No kind of grain, and excepting hay no other farm 
crop, is so generally consumed on the farms where grown 
asis corn. Itisa ration for every kind of farm stock, 
and in many places is an important part of the food of the 
farmer and his family. We are increasing our exports of 
corn, as the people of Europe are learning its value, but 
to do this we must increase the quantity grown, as its use 
here is never likely to be less than it is at present. 


The coolness of the temperature at Duluth appears to 
be equaled by the reported coolness of wheat operators 
there, ‘“‘who stood around and sold wheat short while the 
elevator fire was putting out of sight nearly a million 
bushels.” They were merely wagering that a ‘‘sentimen- 
tal advance,” resulting from rep rts of the fire, would be 
followed by a collapse of values. The collapsing season 
has probably passed for the present.—Cincinnati Price 
Current. 


In the exports of corn New York shows a decrease for 
these four months of 2,700,000 bushels, while the decrease 
at Baltimore was only 400,000 bushels. These gains at 


Baltimore are the more remarkable when we remember | 


that they have been made during the open canal season, 
when New York generally runs so far ahead of us in grain 
receipts. With the closing of the Erie Canal, on Dec. 1, 
New York will be confined to railroad receipts alone, and 
then, for several months, Baltimore will make a still more 
favorable comparison in the receipts and exports of grain. 
—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


its present figure, the belief was expressed, in view of ex- 
isting conditions, that it would continue to go up and 
rule high. The substantial result to this country lies in 
the fact that the importation of Indian wheat by the 
United Kingdom is embargoed and a market is made for 
the American product. There seems to be only one more 
thing required to make wheat move very freely, and that 
is ocean freight room. On that point there ought to be 
little apprehension. | When other things that pay better 
are moved there will be plenty of room for wheat. There 
is, therefore, a good state of affairs to come. The rail- 
roads are sureof a big winter tonnage, and all that is 
needed to keep up a good feeling generally is to see a 
large and genuine wheat movement.— Wail Street News. 


President Wright, of the Board of Trade, estimated the 
other day that the city owed $60,000 to commission men 
who paid a license under misapprehension of the term 
“broker.” Collector Onahan said that that was far in ex- 
cess of the sum collected from commission men and brok- 
ers together. All strictly commission men who took out a 
license have had their money refunded upon making a 
proper affidavit to the Comptroller, and the city owes 
them nothing. A license is now collected only from brok- 
ers, but much diffculty is experienced, as four out of five 
men who are classed as brokers in all available lists escape 
payment of the fee by swearing that they are not doing a 
brokerage business. So far this year only 266 have taken 
out licenses Owing to the obstacles the Collector has 
recommended that the ordinance be repealed. Until it is 
he will enforce it as strictly as possible. 


“Minnesota will be a winter wheat state ina few years,” 
says Joe McDonald. ‘It has been grown in Northern 
Iowa with great success, and the soil and climate of 
Southern Minnesota, and for that matter nearly the whole 
of the state, are not greatly dissimilar from Norihern 
Towa. Repeated failures of winter wheat in Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Indiana and other states where the 
climate is more trying by reason of frequent thaws and 
freezes, has led to experiments in winter wheat planting 


onalarge scale in the more northern latitudes where _ 


winter comes in the fall and stays until the final break-up 
in the spring, and the result has encouraged the farmers 
to plant increased areas to this kind of grain. This fact 
is of no importance as affecting market fluctuations, but 


as showing the change that is going on in an important 


branch of agriculture it is interesting.” —Datly Business. 


A Western man, too smart by half for his own interest, 
or the good of his soul, drove into the town with a load 
of wheat in bags, to be sold by weight, so many pounds 
to the bushel. Finding a merchant ready to purchase, 
the seller demurred to the: proposal to drive upon the 


< 


5 


buyer’s scales, as he was afraid he might not be fairly — 


dealt with. 
prefer it, drive on and be weighed out there,” pointing to 
the next platform. On he went, keeping his seat on the — 
load; the merchant opened a little door in the floor, asked 
the seller how many bags there were, and being told 
twenty, pronounced the load to be forty-two bushels. 
“All right!” said the seller, 
posited his wheat at the buyer’s store and went off, never 
finding out that he had been weighed on the platform of 
a fire cistern, and that he had sold fifty bushels of wheat 
for forty-two!—American Grocer. 


BARLEY IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Although the barley crop of 1886 in the states tributary 


to Chicago and other Western lake and river ports is esti- 


mated by the United States Government as about 1,000,000 — 


bushels less than that of 1885, and by commercial authori- 
ties at about the same as last year, the receipts in Chicago 
from Aug. 1 to Oct. 23, 1886, have been about 2,200,000 
bushels more than in same time in 1885; and the ship- 


“ments from there have been about 1,200,000 bushels more. 


It is also to be noted that, notwithstanding the large early 
movement of this season, the daily receipts still continue 
to exceed those of corresponding dates in 1885. The re- 
sult has been that although the shipments have been about 
1,250,000 bushels more than last year, the large receipts 


have led to a very considerable accumulation of stocks in 


store in Chicago, which are reported on the 25th inst. at 


| 677,353 bushels, as compared with 120,648 bushels on Oct 


24, 1885. 
The increase in receipts at Western markets is not con- 
fined to Chicago, as the returns for all the eight Western 


lake and river ports show an increase in receipts from 


Some time ago when bar silver in London was 4d below Aug. 1 to Oct. 23, 1886, of about 3,250,000 bushels. 


In 
this year’s receipts at Western markets are included some- 
what larger supplies from California than last fall; this is 


probably more than balanced by considerably smaller sup- 


plies from Canada. 

The proportion of the high grades of Nos. 1 and 2 ar- 
riving in Chicago from Oct. 1 to 23 has not been so large 
as during the months of August and September. 
these two early months the number of cars which inspect- 
ed Nos. 1 and 2 was 58 per cent. of the total receipts; 
during the three first weeks of October this proportion has 
fallen off to 45} per cent. The total number of ears in- 
spected from Aug. 1 to Oct. 23, 1886, has been 7,167, 
which almost equals the total number inspected up to— 
Noy. 30, 1885, which was 7,334. Of the receipts in 1885, 
2,845 cars inspected Nos. 4, 5, and ‘no grade;” this sea- 
son only 349 cars have been of these low grades. 
this into consideration, the increase in receipts of good 


“Very well,” said the merchant, “if you — 
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and then returned and de-— 4 
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malting barley this season is very considerably Steen Py 


than the mere increase in aggregate receipts. 


The excess over last season in Western lake port re- ; 
is certainly equal to — h- 
any probable increase in the current year’s beer trade of 


ceipts, of about 3,250,000 bushels, 


all United States over last year. Whether this increase is 


+ 
going to be maintained, increased, or diminished during 


the remainder of the season, remains to beseen. It is evi- 
dent that this feature of the trade is most important, and 
demands constant and careful attention. That the re- 
ceipts in the West have largely exceeded the expectations 
of the trade appears clear, from the fact than the price of 
No. 2 in Chicago has kept gradually declining from the 
opening price in August, 65 to 67 cents, to 58 to 54 cents 
at present. Present prices look very low and safe to o 
erate at; but it may not be amiss to bear in mind that the 
price for No. 3 extra in Chicago ranged from 38 to 42 
cents per bushel during January, February, and Mar 
1878, when all kinds of grain were very much higher the 
they are now; and that these prices provalse a in a season 


bushels to England. 
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_ THE QUALITY OF ROOFING PLATES 
AGAIN. 


The revolution inaugurated within the past year or two 
in the roofing plate business (Says the Manufacturer and 
Builder) by Messrs. Merchant & Co., of Philadelphia, by 
the adoption of the system of stamping their goods with 
the name of the brand and the thickness of the sheets, 
was a movement inthe right direction, for which the 
fraternity of architects and the building interest should 
feel themselves laid under heavy obligation. It has 
_ placed within the power of the architect and the builder 
‘the means of positively assuring himself of the quality 
of this important material, where formerly he was abso- 
lutely dependent on the dealer. The fact that such a re- 
- form has been instituted is now generally known to 
"architects, and their specifications are now usually drawn 
in such : a manner as to moguuiee that pe roofing plates shall 


——— ee 


ness, which Broids a guarantee ot cate 
Messrs. Merchant & Co. have found it necessary to issue 
circular-letter calling the attention of architects and 
ilders requiring the plates to the importance of draw- 
ne their specifications to read, ‘‘Gilbertson’s Old Method” 
“roofing plates. Every sheet to be stamped with the brand 
and thickness. 
The following letter, which we have just received from 
“Messrs. Merchant & Co., will throw some light on the 
present situation of the trade which the honorable and 
able stand taken by this house has brought about: 
“Dear Sir:—A little over two years ago we announced 
we general trade the fact of our guaranteeing roofing 
1 and from the editorial columns of the Mota 


does, a progress Pant a per feptly satisfactory 
; erstanding between importers and consumers which is 
consummation of all reform in the plate trade.’ 
“Considering the information contained in the above 
quotation, it is hardly necessary for us to comment upon 
What has been done during the past two years, as we 
‘much prefer leaving it to the architects,and consumers to 
judge whether or not a better class of material is being 
- usedin all sections of the country to-day than at any 
period previous to the time to which we refer. 
“Tn guaranteeing and stamping our plates, our object 
has been to bring about a better quality of roofing and a 
_ fairer competition among the trade generally. We know 
_ that the use of inferior plates in past years has resulted, 
‘ in many sections, in almost driving the use of tin plate out 
- of the market. While our guaranteed plates have been 
- subjected to the erossest misrepresentations, yet they have 
secured to us the confidence of consumers in general, and 
ee when we take into consideration the success that has met 
+ our efforts, we certainly have no regrets to express for the 
course Sia | Our thanks are due our many friends 
who have showed their appreciation of our efforts to 
bring about this change for the better, as well as to all 
ose from whom we have received letters of encourage- 
ment in regard to the stand taken by this house. In 
guaranteeing the “‘Gilbertson’s Old Method” and “Cam- 
aret”’ plates, the guarantees of this house have been both 
‘Specific and definite, leaving it to the consumer to judge 
whether or not the facts coincide with the representation 
made. 
“We are pleased to note the fact that a far better class 
of material is being used at the present time than hereto- 
ore; and even admitting this fact, the good men of the 
reofing business are still at a great disadvantage, as those 
who do not like the idea of having to live up to their 
niracts by using stamped sheets when the same are 
ecified, are doing their utmost to influence architects 
d owners of property to allow them to substitute some- 
¢ which they may claim to be equal to the brand 
cified, though the article to be substituted is offered at 
eral dollars per box less than the plate called for. It 
Sinthis way that they are not only able to continue 
nishing inferior roofs, but to defeat all honorable com- 
ion as well, as no roofer, bidding on work where the 
o be used is selling at $12 per box, can compete with 
who bids for the same work, but with the inten- 
of using a plate selling for say $9 per box, .the latter, 
course, being willing to take his chances of being 


out, 
ve is much more that could be said in regard to 


the important subject of roofing, but the above will cover 
the principal points we had in mind in deciding to write 
you this letter. We are, very respectfully, 

“MERCHANT & Co.” 


CORRUGATED IRON WORK. 


. 


Owners of saw-mills, planing mills, furniture factories, 
cotton gins, and in fact all manner of manufacturing es- 
tablishments where there is great danger from devouring 
fire, and insurance is correspondingly high, should lose 
no time in adopting every means of protection from the 
destructive element. 

Among other things, iron roofing and siding is probably 
the most extensively used to protect from fire originating 
on the outside, and corrugated or crimped iron ceilings 
and interior linings to protect inside woodwork. 

Foremost among tne manufacturers of iron roofing, 
siding, ceiling, lining, etc., in various styles is the Cincin- 
nati Corrugating Co., whose mammoth works are located 
on Eggleston avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is our pleasure to recommend these gentlemen as re- 
liable in every respect—all buyers of experience realize 
the cash value of this. 


THE BUFFALO WHEAT STEALERS. 


On Noy. 24 asensation was created in Buffalo by a 
discovery which criminally implicated several members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange and a man connected with the 
Richmond Elevator. The whole thing was a conspiracy 
by which a systematic stealing of grain has been carried 
on for several years. A private detective agency was 
placed in charge of the case some time ago, and after 
much labor succeeded in collecting evidence which has 
resulted in the indictment of John A. Campbell, until last 
week secretary of the new Frontier Elevator, and a mem- 
ber of a grain commission firm; of John Kennedy, whose 
firm deals in damaged grain; of Andrew Egather, of a 
forwarding and commission firm, and of Henry P. 
Emslie, a son of the foreman of the Richmond Elevator, 
and employed in the elevator. These men have been 
taken quietly before the court, arraigned, and liberated on 
bail. The three first, particularly Campbell, are well- 
known business men, of good connection and good social 
standing. Campbell recently bought a house and lot on 
Linwood avenue, for which it is said he paid $30,000. It 
seems from the stories told that there were three conspira- 
cies, and that Emslie was the only one of the four persons 
who was identified with all the stealings. | With each of 
the other two he had separate and distinct understand- 
ings. The stealings, though the implicated parties say it 
was not stealing, have been carried on for some three 
years, and the grain thus taken has been confined to 
“overruns.” Probably 2,000 bushels a year have been 
thus converted to the use of persons to whom it did not 
in the slightest degree belong. | Elevator men fancy that 
this practice has not been confined alone to the Richmond, 
but has extended to every elevator in the city. Emslie 
has paid over to the management of the elevator some $1,- 
600, the proceeds of his sales. He, it is said, received 
two-thirds of the profits on what was sold in this way, 
and the others the balance. There is no telling as yet to 
what extent grain has thus been abstracted. 
way that can be learned is by cleaning out. the elevator, 
balancing the books, and obtaining the difference between 
the amount on hand and the amount called for by the 
books. Itis understood that besides the criminal indictments 
against the persons named civil suits will also be brought. 
The indicted men urge asa defense that the ‘‘overruns” 
belong to no one, and that the employes of the elevator 
have just as much right to them as any one. But when 
a shortage occurs the elevator has to stand it, and it would, 
therefore, seem only just that “‘overruns” should. be cred- 
ited to the elevator to offstand shortages. 

In regard to this matter the Market Report, of Toledo, 
says: ‘‘The Buffalo Board of Trade weighman has for 
some years published statements of shortage of grain ves- 
sels from Toledo, Chicago and Duluth, seriously affecting 
the standing of the various elevators shipping from those 
points. Notably a vessel’s shortage from Sarnia where 
the question of the shortage exceeded 500 bushels was 
carried to the courts, and where it was held that the ves- 
sel could only be made responsible for the amount of 
grain she actually took on board and delivered at Buffalo. 


The only’ 


Now it appears from an announcement in the Buffalo 


_papers that a continued system of robbery at the grain 


elevators at Buffalo has been in progress for a series of 


‘years and the shortage of that vessel, and presumably that 


of all other vessels, was stolen by the employes of the 
Buffalo elevators, through a systematic collusion between 
weighmen and some members of the Buffalo Board of 
Trade. The robbers claim that they were only disposing: 
of the overrun of the elevators, but fail to state to the 
public that the weighman first stole the amount by dis- 
honest and fraudulent weight taken from the vessels, and 
shielded themselves by charging that the elevators ay 
Toledo, Chicago and Duluth were the thieves instead of 
the honest Buffalo weighmen. The startling statement of 
unearthed robbery at the Buffalo elevators seriously re- 
flects upon the yearly statement of the Buffalo Board of 
Trade weighman, and in justice to the Wastern elevators 
he should at once issue an extra circular withdrawing all 
direct or implied charges against the elevator weights of 
Chicago, Toledo and Duluth. We hope that the guilty 
grain thieves of Buffalo may be brought speedily to 
justice, and in future we shall have honest weights of all 
grain cargoes at Buffalo.” 

Mr, Junius $. Smith, the weighmaster of the Buffalo 
Exchange, has published an open letter in reply to the 
above from which we extract the following: 

“First. No individual cases of shortage or of claims 
against or settlements with elevators, either at Buffalo or 
other ports, are ever published by me or with my sanc- 
tion, and the Sarnia (Port Huron) shortage case named by 
you was not weighed under my supervision. I had no 
more to do with it than yourself, although I have not the 
slightest doubt that the work was correctly done here. 

“You may ‘but fail to state to the public that the weigh- 
man first stole the amount by dishonest and fraudulent 
weight taken from the vessels,’ etc. At the elevator where 
these things are reported to have occurred—as well as in 
the other houses—the grain from the vessel can not reach 
the elevator bins until after passing through the weighing 
hopper. There is no escape from that fact. | Whatever 
may be done with the grain afterward we know that it is 
first weighed. You say ‘fraudulently.’ I have personally 
and repeatedly tested those scales with 6,000 of standard 
weights, and do not guess at or assume their accuracy, 
but know if; and the results of our work there show it, 
as assuming that Toledo and other elevators gaye the ves- 
sels full weight and that there was no waste or actual 
loss, still the average shortage there is less than one-third 
of a bushel per 1,000, and it was still less last year. 
Facts, my friends, are stubborn things. 

“Now about Toledo. I have never published any de- 
tails or claims or adjustments, believing, and I still be- 
lieve it, that in few, if any, cases there is intentional 
wrong, and that I can best deal with the principals, who 
only want what is right; but as you, as secretary of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, have made the charge, I reply 
that some-years ago my records showed a probability of 
a serious wrong at one of the large elevators at Toledo. It 
was under the care of a thoroughly honest man; one 
whose integrity was and is unquestioned, and yet when I 
went there and made the proper examination and tests, 
the cause was found and the Toledo elevator:settled the 
shortages. Again the same thing occurred. I again went 
to Toledo, made the proper tests, and the Toledo elevator 
again settled the shortages. There was no dishonesty on 
the part of the Toledo elevator. It was simply a mistake 
with no intentional wrong, and so far as they could they 
made reparation, That is my reply to your call for an 
extra circular from me so far as Toledo is concerned. 
How do you like it? 

“For Buffalo and the work of the Merchants’ Exchange 
weighmaster, I have simply to say that when a vessel goes 
to an elevator here her grain does not come in contact 
with the storage bins until after it is weighed, and the ele- 
vator must and does account for the entire amount re- 
ceived. What they do with it after that I do not know. 
Tam not a detective, and this is no part of my business. 
You have had copies of my reports from year to year, and 
for the past seven years the average shortage on grain 
from craft under my supervision has in no year been as 
high as a peck per 1,000 bushels. It shows excellent work 
on the part of the Buffalo elevators. It shows careful, 
thorough, systematic work on my part- and by my depu- 
ties; and it frequently shows me where to look for a de- 
fect either here or at some Western port, but if does not 
show, and has nothing to do with the disposal of grain 
after it has been weighed, and asensible man would at 
once see that this is entirely a matter with the elevator 
people and the owner or consignee of the grain.” 
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Woodruff, Neb., needs a grain elevator. 

A 25.000-bushel elevator will be built at Buffalo, Minn. 

A 16,000-bushel elevator is being erected at St. Thomas, 
Dak. 

Only 14 cents per bushel is being paid for corn at Ord, 
Neb. 

Alexandria, Dak., shipped nearly 350 cars of grain since 
Aug. 1. 

Gourley & Quaife, grain dealers, of Cornell, Ill., have 
sold out. 

A. J. Hanson, of Kansas City, Mo., has sold his grain 
business. 

E. B. Ecton, a grain dealer of Winchester, Ky., has 
assigned, ; 

Eddy & Nason, grain and coal, Westboro, Mass., have 
dissolved. 

Frey & Black have started a grain distillery at Bayou 
Metoe, Ark. 

Geo. Smiley & Co., grain, etc., of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
have dissolved. 

A large elevator is being built at Corunna, Mich., by the 
railroad company. 

Carl Specht’s brewery, at Wilmington, Del,, has been 
sold by the sheriff. 

J.S. Baker & Co., commission grain, etc., of Chicago, 
Tll., have dissolved. 

Hubbard, Kinney & Co., 
Mo., have dissolved. 

Anderson & Gillet, grain and commission, Baltimore, 
Md., have dissolved. 

M. W. Bosworth & Co. have sold their grain business 
at Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cole & Cook are erecting a 150-barrel mill and elevator 
at Wolseley, N. W. T. 

Over 100,000 bushels of wheat have been marketed this 
fall at Crookston, Minn. 

A grain elevator is being built at Zimmerman’s, Minn., 
on the new railroad line. 

Filmer & Martin, owning a grain warehouse at Oak- 
dale, Cal., have sold out. 

Sixty thousand bushels of flax have been marketed in 
Yankton, Dak., this fall. 

Samuel Robinson succeeds N. J. Stratton & Co., grain 
dealers, of Gravity, Iowa. 

Geo. Y. Worthington @& Son, grain dealers, of Balti- 
more, Md., have dissolved. 

Dunlap & Low have just completed an 8,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Cumberland, lowa. 

Hansen & Lenehan have just completed a grain ware- 
house at East Dubuque, 1. 

John Wade, Jr., has been appointed weighmaster of the 
Chicago Board, temporarily. 

James Woods, grain dealer, of Newell, Iowa, is suc- 
ceeded by Lawton & Woods. 

The property of G. T. Morris, elevator owner, at Fen- 
ton, Mich., has been attached. 

B. A. Myers succeeds Schweizer & Myers in the grain 
business at Panola Station, M1. 

Tullis & Smith have succeeded W. H. Tullis in the 
grain business at Girard, Kan. 

The new elevator at the mill of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Winnipeg, Man., is completed. 

Thomas Ostergard & Co., grain and lumber dealers, of 
Fremont, Neb., have dissolved. 

The Reading Brewing Company, of Reading, Pa., will 
erect a brewery to cost $14,500. 

Mrs. T. B Parks, of Benson, Hl., bas sold her’ grain 
business to L. C. Bartlett & Co. 

The new elevator of the “‘Otter Tail Mill,” Fergus 
Falls, Minn., is almost finished. 


grain dealers, of Kansas City, 
SS 


C. J. Off will rebuild his grain elevator destroyed by 
fire at Warrensburg, Ill., Oct. 17. 

J. McCarthy & Son, brewers, of Prescott, Ont., have 
been burned out, Purtly insured. 

At Wauwatosa, Wis., $150,000 will be spent in erecting 
brewery buildings for Fred Miller. 

IT. 8. Gilbert & Co., of Wedron, Ill., have been making 
some repairs on their grain elevator. 

Nearly half a million bushels of wheat were handled in 
one week recently at Kingston, Ont. 

The Erie & Huron Railroad Co. will at once 
240,000-bushel elevator at Sarnia, Ont. 

F. A. Hill & Co., grain and _ provision 
merchants, of this city, have suspended. 


erect a 
commission 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, ll., have furnished one 
of their 30-inch mills to each the L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., and ~Sass & Krembs, Racine Junction, 
Wis. 

H. 8. Poole & Co., grain and provision commission 
merchants, of this city, have suspended. 

The quantity of wheat available for export in Canada 
this year is estimated at 5,600,000 bushels. 

The grain syndicate at Aurora, Neb., recently organ- 
ized, will put $20,000 into corn this season. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad Co. are going to build a 58 
x161-foot grain elevator at Port Huron, Ont. 

W. T. Crandall is succeeded by W. T. Crandall & Co. 
in the grain commission business at Picton, Ont. 

Stoll, Clay & Co, have recently put considerable new 
machinery in their distillery at Sandersville, Ky. 

Chas. A. Green succeeds Lawrence & Green in the com- 
mission, grain, etc., business, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The grain firm of Hamill, Congdon & Oo. has been in- 
corporated in this city with a capital stock of $80,000. 

Fuller & Wagner, of Chicago, Ill., are building a large 
elevator in Defiance, Iowa. ‘The work is well under way. 

M. G. Good & Co,’s elevator, at Marengo, Iowa, burned 
Dec 8 with all its contents. Total loss, $4,500; insured. 

The capacity of the old distillery of Spurk & Francis, 
Peoria, Ill., is being increased from 3,500 to 5,000 bushels 
a day. 

S. A. Van Horn & Co., grain dealers, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., have been burned out. Loss, $10,000; insured for 
$4,000. ; z 

The new ‘‘Queen City Elevator,” at Buffalo, INE 
was opened for business Dec. 2. Its capacity is 200,000 
bushels. 

The ‘‘Farmers’ Elevator,” at Fort Collins, Col., bas 
taken in over 75,000 bushels of wheat of the 1886 crop 
thus far. : 

Julius Binz, brewer, of Buffalo, N. Y., is succeeded by 
the Broadway Maiting and Brewing Company (incor- 
porated). 

Carberry, a town in Manitoba, situated 105 miles west 
of Winnipeg, has no less than five grain elevators and 
warehouses, 

There has been such a blockade of wheat lately in 
some places in Dakota that grain had to be piled up on 
the ground. 

The Bryant Commission Company (grain and pro- 
visions), of this city, have dissolved. Porch, Hoon & 
Co. succeed. 

Cowgill Bros.’ elevator, at Cold Springs, Minn., con- 
taining 19,000 bushels of wheat, burst the other day. It 
was overloaded. 

The new addition to the elevator of the Minneapolis & 
Northern Elevator Company, at Sauk Center, Minn., is 
nearly completed. 

D. P. Harris, formerly agent of the Farmers’ Elevator, 
at Barnesville, Dak , has gone to Sabin, to buy wheat for 
the same company. 

Smith & Thompon, of Hastings, Minn., have sold their 
interestin the elevator firm of Van Inwegen, Smith & Co., 
of Appleton, Minn. 

Mason & Crandall, stock and grain dealers of Tomah, 
Wis., have dissolved. H. L. Crandall succeeds the firm 
in the grain business. 


J. L. Williams, Pomeroy, Iowa, has purchased a West- 
ern Sheller from Chas, Kaestner & Co., 303 to 311 8. 
Canal St., Chicago, 11]. 

Carish & Schwoebel, grain and agricultural imple- 
ments, Fountain City, Wis., have dissolved partnership. 
teo. Schwoebel succeeds. 

Barnett & Record, of Minneapolis, Minn , are building 
a new 20,000-bushel elevator for the St. Anthony Elevator 
Co., at Princeton, Minn. 

J. A. Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb., furnishes the plans 
and has the contract for building an elevator for Neal 
Bros., at Lawrence, Neb. 

Jacob Ruppert’s brewery, corner of Third avenue and 
Ninety-first street, New York City, was damaged by fire 
Dec. 6 to the extent of $20,000. 


Three grain buyers in Alexandria have taken in 129,000 
bushels of wheat, 28,313 bushels of flax and 5,856 bushels 
of barley from Aug. 1 to Dec. 5. 


E. W. Blatchford & Co., Chicago, Ill., have ordered a 
24-inch mill and a bolting chest from Chas. Kaestner & 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Geo. W. Grantham & Bro., of Irving, Ill., write us: 
“We have built an elevator in connection with our saw 
and grist mill, and have it in running order.” 


Dick Bros., of Waynesville, Ill., have been supplied 
with a 16-inch mill and a Western Sheller by Chas. Kaest- 
ner & Co., 803 to 8115. Canal St., Chicago, III. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill., have furnisheda 20- 
inch mill and a Western Sheller to K. A. Johnson & 
Bros., of Morrisonville, Wis. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill., report the sale of 
one 16-inch mill, a cornmeal bolt, and general machinery 
to John Inglis, Atkinson, Kan. ; 


The 200,000-bushel addition to the Pillsbury elevator, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., is about completed. The addition 
makes the total capacity of the elevator 650,000 bushels. 


‘The Lake Superior Elevator Company, Duluth, Minn., 
will soon begin work on a new 1,500,000-bushel elevator, 
which is to be ready to receive grain by July 1, 1887. It 


will be located just north of Elevator “E.” A consort 
of the same capacity will be built later and will be ready 
next fall. 


Bert Dewell is moving his elevator from Hubbell, Neb., 
to Haddam, Kan., and will remodel and improve the 
same. J. A. Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb., has the con- 
tract. 


_Edward Spellman has been awarded the contract for 
building the Great Eastern Distillery, at Peoria, Ul., re- 
ferred to in our last issue. Work will be commenced at 
once. 


The Central Elevator Company, of this city, has been — 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The in- | 
corporators are J. C. Welling, J. C. Russ and E. R. ~ 
Woodle. 


The Union Improvement and Elevator Co. is about to 
build a new 1,500,000-bushel elevator at Duluth, Minn., 
which is to be completed by next fall. It will cost about 
$350,000. " 


R. C. Burdick, chief grain inspector for the state of — 
Minnesota, has resigned this office to accept the position 
of manager of the Great Northern Elevator, at West Su- | 
perior, Wis. ] 

Albert A. Cross, for many years employed in Milwau- — 
kee elevators, has taken the position of foreman in the 
elevator of the Great Northern Elevator Co., at West Su- 
perior, Wis. - 

Gugg & Keyser are moving their elevator from Red 
Cloud, Neb., to Lawrence, same state; they will remodel 
and enlarge the same. J. A. Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has the contract. ide 

Among the late sales of Chas. Kaestner & Co., 303 to 
3118. Canal St., Chicago, Ill., are a 24-inch mill, shaft-. 
ing, pulleys, hangers, and belting to J. I. Townsend, of 
Buckingham, Ill. 

George S. Barnes, of Duluth, Minn., will not organize 
a new elevator company, as has been published, but will 
take an active part in the management of the Northern 
Pacific Company. 

Over 9,000,000 bushels of grain have so far this season 
passed over the Northern & Northwestern Railroad in 
Canada, the greater bulk being through shipments from 
Chicago and Duluth. 


Samuel K. Nester, a wealthy brewer, of Geneva, N. Y., 
was robbed of between $4,000 and $5,000, which he had 
placed under his pillow ina New York Central sleeping 
car on the night of Dec. 8. 


The people of Parsons, Kan., are complaining that corn 
at that point is selling for only 28 cents per bushel, while 
in Mound Valley and other neighboring places it is worth 
from 35 to 46 cents a bushel. 


Farmers of Burt county, Neb., have formed an organ- 
ization for the purpose of building grain warehouses of 
their own. The fequired capital has nearly been sub- 
scribed, and work is to begin at an early day. 


At Angus, Minn., a switch spout of the elevator was 
knocked off by a freight train loaded with lumber, and 
before the damage could be repaired 2,800 bushels of 
wheat ran out and spread itself over the ground. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill., have lately sold a 
No. 4 Morgan Horizontal Oat Scourer to Douglas & 
Stuart, of this city, and a lot of elevator machinery to 
E. F. Smith, of Holstein, Iowa. 

The Van Dusen Elevator Co. in the spring will erect a 
second annex to Elevator ‘‘D,” at Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is to have a capacity of 750,000 bushels. This will 
give the company a storage capacity in Minneapolis of 
1,750,000 bushels. 


A report from St. Thomas, Dak., dated Dec. 1, says: 
The wheat blockade at St. Thomas has caused indigna- 
tion and consternation among the citizens. Business is at 
a standstill, and bankruptcy is staring merchants and 
farmers in the face. 


A stock company has just been formed by leading busi- 
ness and mercantile men at Black River Falls, Wis., with 
a capital stock of $20,000, the object being to build a 
large elevator at that point, to make the place a central’ 
market for the farmers. 


The quantities of wheat left in store at the close of nay- 
igation at the principal shipping points were about as fol- 
lows: Chicago, 10,000,000 bushels; Duluth, 8,500,000 
bushels; Toledo, 4,000,000 bushels; Milwaukee, 3,000,000 
bushels; Detroit, 1,500,000, and St. Louis, 4,500,000, an 
aggregate of 31,500,000 bushels. 

Gass & Telles, Davis, Mich.; C. E. Brooks, Marshall, 
Mich.; Carl Gerlach, Red Lake Falls, Minn.; W. 8. Ends- 
low, Blain, Pa., and C. W. Hart, Newton, Iowa, have 
each purchased a Kaestner Mill of Chas. Kaestner & Co., 
303 to 311 8. Canal St., Chicago. Ill. 


The damaged wheat stored in the elevators burned at 
Duluth, Minn., on Noy. 27, was sold on the Duluth Board 
of Trade Dec. 3 to Dunn & Thompson, of that city, for 
an even $100,000, the bids being $25,000 for the grain in 
Elevator “‘A” and $75,000 for that in Elevator “Q.” 


The Great Northern Elevator Company, of St, Paul, — 
Minn., has filed articles of incorporation with the seere- 
tary of state. The capital stock is $300,000. The in- 
corporators are Howard James, Fred G. B. Woodruff, 
Charles B. Vale, of St. Paul; Adolphus H. Bode, of Min- 
neapolis, and Frank L. Moffit, of St. Anthony Park. 


The Great Northern Elevator Company commenced busi- 
ness at West Superior, Wis., on Dec. 3. |The company 
has for its president R. C. Burdick, lately chief grain in- 
spector for Minnesota, and is controlled by Messrs. C. A. 
Pillsbury, W. H. Dunwoody, F. H. Peavey, of Minne- 


a that many of the fields are looking poorly. — 1 
‘Illinois and Indiana, ‘and especially from Missouri, 
the reports thus far are of a very flattering character. 


¥ unusually light. 
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apolis; G. W. Van Dusen, of Rochester; D. C. Shepard 
and H. C, Upham, of St. Paul. Their capacity at pres- 
ent is 1,250,000 bushels, which will be increased as busi- 


~ ness warrants. 


T. B. Sage, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the com- 
pany which is building a new flouring mill at St. Cloud, 
Minn., says they will erect a30,000-bushel elevator at that 
point, and put up a number of small grain houses at sta- 
tions along the various branches of the Manitoba Road 
centering in St. Cloud. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., 303 to 311 8. Canal St., Chicago, 
Il., have supplied a 16-inch mill to each A. C. Hiliker, 
Bay City, Mich.; L. 8S. Harmon & Peck, Richmond Cen- 
ter, Ohio; the Eclipse Wind Engine Company, Beloit, 
Wis.; Cary, Ogden & Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Edward La- 
mont, Winfield, Kan., and $8. P. Morgan, Latham, Kan. 

The St. Anthony Elevator Co. has commenced work on 
a new 750,000-bushel annex in East Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is to be completed by Jan. 18. Early in the spring 
the third regular house, with a storage capacity of 1,100,- 
000 bushels, will be commenced, giving the company a 
ae storage capacity in the city named of 3,500,000 bush- 
els. 

Says the St. Marys (Kan.) Hzpress: The St. Marys eleva- 
tors have been paying 25 cents a bushel for corn, this price 
being just 4 cents a bushel less than Kansas City prices. 
If the elevators were to ship the corn to that market, they 
would lose money; but the home demand has been of such 
as nature that there has been no occasion to ship to Kansas 

ity. 

The following parties have each bought a 20-inch 
Kaestner Mill of Chas. Kaestner & Co.,303 to 311 8. Canal 
St., Chicago, Ill.: W. H. Wallace, Humboldt, Ill; K. 
Schreier, Sheboygan, Wis.; the Necedah Mill Company, 
Necedah, Wis.; L. G. Phelps & Co., Whatcomb, W. T.; 
H. J. Dixon, Chetek, Wis., and O. L. Packard, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The “‘Great Northern Elevator,” at West Superior, Wis., 
Dec. 3 was declared “regular” by the Duluth Board of 
Trade, provided the Great Northern Elevator Company 
complied with certain conditions enjoined by the board in 
the interest of the patrons of the elevator. It was sup- 
posed the company would submit to the conditions im- 
posed. Wheat was begun to be put in the elevator at 
once, which increases the capacity of Duluth 1,750,000 
bushels. 

The large grain elevator of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road, at Green Village, Pa., operated by Oliver Chambers, 
of Chambersburg, was totally destroyed by fire Dec. 11. 
Mr. Chambers, who slept in the building, was horribly 
burned in his efforts to escape. The contents consisted of 
about 25,000 bushels of grain and feed, upon which there 
was an insurance of $3,900. The building was insured 
for $4,500. The fire was supposed to be the act of an in- 
cendiary. 

Duluth Daily Trade says: ‘The fire will hurry up the 
building of more elevators here. The new Union Im- 
provement house, with a capacity of 1,500,000, is to be 
pushed forward at once, but cannot be ready for use be- 

ore next fall. The new 1,750, 00 house of the Lake Su- 
perior Company will also be rushed forward, as soon as 
the location is decided upon. It is said that 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat would come here this winter if there 
were elevator room. Perhaps it would be a good idea to 
put up more sheds.” 


At Duluth, under the rules of the Board of Trade, buy- 
ers 6f grain are, until Dec. 1, entitled to receipts having 
ten days torun onthe regular summer storage rates. As 
far as deliveries on contracts are concerned, no important 
change will take place until Dec. 1. On and _ after that 
date, grain delivered on contracts must be on the basis of 
winter storage, and can be held without storage until 
April 30 for delivery on contracts or sales here, and can 
be delivered between May 1 and May 5, inclusive, by sell- 
ers deducting 2? cents storage. 

A dispatch from Coldwater, -Mich., says: There is 
great excitement here among speculators. A bucket shop 
was run here by J. Murphy & Co., of Chicago, Murphy 
has been here a couple of days, but left at noon, carrying 
away about $25,000. Before leaving his patrons made it 
very hot for him, arresting him for trespass. He escaped 
from his hotel, but was overhauled at the depot. The 
boys allege that he gave false quotations, and refused to 
close deals at request. Ten days ago the town was $30,- 
000 ahead, but about $10,000 put up on remargins yester- 
day, and $15,000 to-day, were gobbled by Murphy. 

The following crop summary appears in this week’s 
issue of the Chicago Furmers’ Review: ‘The reports 


from the winter-wheat growing sections of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas 


continue to be generally favorable for the fall-sown 
grain. Three counties in. Kansas report the plant 
as looking poorly, and in St. Joseph county, Mich., 
the presence of the fly is noted, with the eiptenieny 
rom 


The movement of corn is reported to be very slow in the 


_ Northwest. This is especially true of Iowa, Nebraska, 


and Wisconsin, with only a moderate movement in Min- 


_ nesota and Dakota. In McHenry, Mercer, and Manroe 
- counties of Illinois it is reported that there is no corn to 


‘ship. A similar report is made as to Decatur, Jefferson, 
Keokuk, Taylor, and Kossuth counties in Iowa, and in 


~ some instances cornis being imported. The movement is 
pened as only moderate in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 


» current of all the reports from Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
ri, lowa, and Wisconsin is that the stacks of corn are 


The Welland Canal closed for the season on Dec. 1. 

The Delaware & Raritan Canal will be closed Dec. 20. 

Navigation on lake Erie practically closed before the 
first of this month. 


During the past season the New York canals were open 
for navigation 215 days. The tonnage carried during this 
period was about 5,250,000 tons, against 4,732,000 tons in 
1885. The cost of maintaining the canals will be about 
the same as that of 1885, $700,000. It is believed that the 
Legislature, in viewing this expenditure, will be called 
upon to ask the United States Government for aid in re- 
pairing and maintaining the canals, on the ground that 
they are a benefit to parties in other states even more than 
to parties in the state of New York. 


Several of the locks on the Erie Canal are to be doubled 
in size before the next season of navigation begins. An 
effort will be made to induce the legislature to authorize 
the construction of double locks in place of all those of 
the old size. This would greatly increase the effectiveness 
of the canal; but to have the improvement benefit the 
public, the elevator companies in Buffalo need to be placed 
under state supervision and their charges fixed by law. 
Under the present system, much of the advantages which 
the state has given the boatmen in abolishing tolls has 
been grasped by the elevator monopolies. 


Among the projects which deserve the undivided sup- 
port of this nation is unquestionably the Harlem River 
Ship Canal, because it would be the means of accelerating 
considerably the conveyance of the products of this coun- 
try to foreign markets. The advocates of this canal as- 
sert that its construction would enable Chicago exporters 
to send their meats, grain, etc., to Liverpool in eight days, 
while personal transit from any of the Chicago depots to 
the city named would be accomplished in six days. Over 
150 business men of Chicago are said to have signed a me- 
morial asking Congress to do something in the matter. 
Like memorials have been or are to be sent to Congress 
from every important city inthe West and South. The 
improvement of the Harlem River has been urged upon 
Congress ever since 1874. The Forty-fifth Congress ap- 
propriated $400,000 for surveying the work to be done; 
but work in that direction has been obstructed by parties 
of “‘inflooence,” and nothing has been done so far. The 
cost of building the canal is estimated at $3,000,000, 
which is, indeed, extremely slight in comparison with the 
advantages almost the whole nation would undoubtedly 
derive from it. 


The railroad can not compete with the waterways. The 
fact is just as patent to-day as at any time since the 
rail and waterways became rivals. The railroads have 
never seriously encroached upon the business of the 
waterways, except when their freight rates were demoral- 
ized and they were doing business below cost. The large 
business of the canals through the summer and the small 
business of the railroads were due to the attempts of the 
latter to maintain living rates. Whether a small quantity 
of freight with high rates is preferable to a large business 
with small rates, the trunk line roads have probably dem- 
onstrated to their satisfaction during the past season. 
Certain it is the canals prospered and did the great bulk 
of the carrying trade. When the coming season of canal- 
lake navigation shall be close at hand, the railroads will 
again change their rates. It will be reduction, however. 
They can not maintain the higher rates, or their through 
freight business will be even smaller than it has been dur- 
ing the season just closed. What do the people deduce 
from this marking up and marking down of freight rates 
at the close and the opening of canal navigation? What 
would the rail rates be without old Erie?—Albany Ex- 
press. 

The Mississippi and Michigan Canal Commission, which 
was organized for the purpose of agitating the passage in 
Congress of the Hennepin Canal Bill, held its annual 
meeting recently in this city, President Utley in the chair. 
Among those present were Ex-Governor Bross, Congress- 
man Benton J. Hall, of Burlington, lowa; Payson, of the 
Tenth Illinois; Geer, of lowa; Shaw, of Dixon; Brown, 
of Morris; State Senator S. B. Ray, of Morris; Judge Mur- 
phy, of Davenport; Congressman Henderson, of Lowa; 
Murry Nelson, M. Rosenfield, of Olean. Calling the 
meeting to order, President Utley said he believed the 
Hennepin Canal Bill one of the most important before 
Congress. Ex-Governor Bross argued upon the necessity 
of constructing the canal without delay, as large interests 
were at stake. Judge Murphy, one of the champions of 
the bill, was yery much disappointed with the lack of in- 
terest shown by the people of Chicago; no point on the 
canal would be so much benefited by it as this city. Four 
years ago the people of this state donated to the General 
Government the old Michigan and Illinois Canal, with the 
understanding that the government should build the Hen- 
nepin Canal. The contract, if such it could be called, ex- 
pire in 1887. and hence the importance of action at the 
coming session of Congress. Water transportation was 
50 per cent. cheaper than by railroad. ‘Chicago should 
wake up once to a realization of its selfish interests and 
give them aid in this matter.’ Powderly and the Knights 
of Labor had sent in 500 memorials in favor of the canal. 
Congressman Payson reaffirmed his allegiance to the canal 


| of Congress 


bill, and averred that if anything could be done for the 
bill in the next five years it must be done at this session 
The Peoria district, which is tributary to 
the Hennepin Canal, paid as much, if not more, money 
into the treasury than any district in the Union. Con- 
gressman Hall, of Iowa, was of the opinion that the only 
hope for the bill was as an independent measure, and every 
influence should be brought to bear in Congress to pass it 
as such. He wasin favor of having the business men of 
Chicago send a delegation to Washington to aid in the 
passage of the bill, and there was little doubt it would be- 
come a law. Another year would change the status of 
the bill, and what might be easily accomplished now 
would be very difficult next year. This was the critical 
time in the history of the bill. If the bill could be got be- 
fore the House, its passage was an accomplished fact. 
Everything depended on the report of the Board of En- 
gineers. He was almost satisfied the report of the Board 
of Engineers would be favorable. Murry Nelson said the 
majority of the people of Chicago were not in favor of 
the bill—they were not interested in it. The result of the 
measure would be to put a lot of small towns like Peoria, 
Davenport, Keokuk, and others, on a par with Chicago. 
Some people might think that was small policy, and that 
Chicago’s citizens were small-minded. But the fact of the 
matter was that Chicago was a railroad town, and there- 
fore was opposed to water ways. The measure, however, 
was a good one, and ought to be pushed to a successful 
issue. On motion of ex-Governor Bross, Murry Nelson 
and E. Nelson Blake were appointed to go to Washington 
to assist in having the measure passed, and to them were 
added ex-Governor Bross, C. B. Farwell, and State Sena- 
tor Ray. The old officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Colonel Utley; Treasurer, 
Murry Nelson; Secretary, Dave Littler; Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive, ex-Governor Bross. The commission then ad- 
journed, to meet again at the call of the president. 
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Russian and Indian exports of wheat continue at low 
ebb at current prices. The advance in the price of silver 
has the effect to increase the value of American wheat. 

Boumphries & Co., a large grain supply firm at Liver- 
pool, has failed. It was short Calfornia wheat. The firm 
was at one time one of the largest in the trade. It was, 
however, compelled to liquidate a few years ago. They 
say now that they expect aid and to go on. 

During the ten months ended Oct. 31 only 50,000 quar- 
ters of wheat have been exported from Australasian ports, 
against 1,057,000 quarters during the same period last 
year. The outlook for the new crop in that part of the 
world is, however, more favorable than last year. 

Mr. C. B. Macdonald, of this city, says in regard to the 
grain trade abroad: ‘‘Three years ago last summer the 
trade in Europe was looked upon as one of the wealthiest 
and healthiest. Numberless firms were accredited as being 
worth millions, and it was almost as difficult to approach 
the heads of these houses as to gain an interview with the 
leading bankers. To-day I know of but one or two firms 
inthe United Kingdom or on the continent of Europe who 
confine themselves to the grain business that are pro- 
nounced by the banking element as being worth $1,000,- 
000. The losses abroad have been fabulous. One house 
alone, who in 1878-79 was quoted worth $5,000,000, late- 
ly compromised at 25 per cent.” 

Shipments from India have always increased or de- 
creased with the rise and fall of exchange. India first at- 
tracted attention in Europe as a wheat-producing country 
in 1877, after the first great fall in the price of silver to 
462 pence in 1876, owing to the action of the German 
government selling their demonetized silver. When the 
market recovered Indian shipments fell off, and did not 
again become important until 1881, when silver sagged 
lower, and America attempted to force Europe to buy her 
wheat at a price d ctated by Chicago and New York spec- 
ulators. Since then Indian shipments have become more 
and more important, and will reach this year a maximum 
exportation of nearly 50,000,000 bushels, making India the 
second exporting country of the world. 

The wheat harvest in France this year has, it is estima- 
ted, yielded 95,470,000 hectolitres of wheat, which is over 
6,000,000 hectolitres less than last year’s crop. In only 
one department has the wheat been very good, in 17 it 
was good, in 51 fair, in 11 mediocre, and in 5 positively 
bad. The average yield per hectare—two and a_ half 
acres—was about 84 bushels. The weight has decreased 
from 5 to 8 per cent., as compared with last year. As the 
ordinary consumption of wheat in France is 118,000,000 
hectolitres per year, there is a deficit in home production 
of 23,000,000, which quantity must be imported. The 
reason assigned for the falling off of the crop in France 
during the last year or two is that less ground is sown 
with wheat now and more with oats. The weather is 
made responsible for the bad quality.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The grain warehouse at Two Rivers, Wis., owned by 
Krull & Volger, commission merchants of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, was totally destroyed by fire this morning. 
The loss is about $7,000; covered by insurance. The 
cause of the fire is supposed to have been incendiary. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


SHORTAGE AND STEALAGE. 


For a long while Buffalo has discredited the ele- 


vator weights of Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee, | 


Toledo and other points of lake shipment, by 
detecting, or elaiming to detect, shortages. It 
may be remarked here that the vesselmen, those 
most interested, have not, by any means, believed 


that the western elevators were giving short | 


weights; but have charged repeatedly that the 
trouble was in Buffalo. And now comes the news 
that systematic wheat-stealing has been carried 
on in the Buffalo elevators. The connection be- 
tween the shortage and the stealage is simply 
this: that confessedly the wheat thieves have been 
stealing the overram of the Buffalo elevators. It 


will require a good deal of argument to convince | ® 
is that there was no longer any use for such an 
| organization. 


the public, especially the vesselmen, that if the 
elevators of Buffalo have overruns amounting to 
thousands of bushels, the vessels had the shortage 
claimed. The Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo 
owes it to itself to probe this matter to the bot- 
tom. But perhaps that is asking too much of a 


body which still numbers Lorenzo Dimick among 


its honored members. 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
BILL. 


There is now a fair prospect that before many 


days the country will have a law regulating com- | 


merce between the states. It will be remembered 
that at the last session the Senate passed the Cul- 
lom Bill and the House the Reagan Bill. The con- 
ference committee has finally agreed upon a mod- 
ified bill which is substantially the Cullom Bill 
with an engrafting of Reagan’s ideas. Pooling 
by the railroads is absolutely prohibited. The 
roads must publish their rates and post them in 
every depot. On the vexed and much-debated 
question of the long and short haul a compromise 
has been agreed upon. The House bill absolute- 
ly prohibited a greater charge for a shorter than 
for a longer distance which includes the shorter 
upon any one railroad. The provision in the Sen- 
ate bill prohibited a greater charge for a shorter 
than for a longer distance under substantially sim- 
ilar circumstances and conditions. over the same 
line, in the same direction, and from the same orig- 
inal point of departure, or to the same point of 
arrival. It also authorized the commission to 
make exceptions to this general rule in special 


cases in which it seemed proper. 
section agreed to by the conferrees makes it un- 
lawful for any railroad to charge more for the 
transportation of passengers or of like kinds of 
property, under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line and in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance, with the proviso that in special cases 


| upon application and after investigation the com- 


mission may prescribe the extent to which such 
railroad shall be relieved from the operation of 
this section. 

Candid, fair-minded men admit that the new 
bill is worth trying. It is not so radical as to 
breed mischief, and is a piece of legislation which 
the public is entitled to. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 


An Illinois subscriber asks us the following 
question, to which he desires an answer: 

Suppose a shipper is located between two given points 
on a system of railroad, controlled by one company in 
this state (Illinois), and said shipper can establish the fact 
that said railroad is hauling grain for one-half or less per 
100 pounds than they do for the shipper located at the 
point half way or thereabouts. Can said shipper compel 
the railroad to do the same service for the same money? 
If so, in what way should he proceed? 

If we understand our correspondent’s statement 
—that the railroad charges more for the 
short than the long haul—the railroad is violating 
the laws of the state, providing that the charges 
are for freight going in the same direction. The 
Legislature in 1873 passed an act “to prevent ex- 
tortion and unjust discrimination,” and a refer- 
ence to it will show that just such cases are coy- 
ered by that act. Our correspondent should lay 
the case before the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners. He will not be able to make the rail- 
road do the same service for him that it does for 
the other fellow, but he can stop the discrimina- 
tion if he ean prove the facts alleged. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS’ 
UNION. 


The Minneapolis Millers’ Union, which, as a 
kind of experiment, was substituted Sept. 1 for 
the Millers’ Association, has not survived the date 
originally fixed to terminate the trial. It quietly 
went out of existence on Dee. 1. The reason for 
allowing it to collapse, it is generally understood, 


It has been claimed that the de- 
funct Millers’ Association, which was formed at a 
time when the districts naturally tributary to 
Minneapolis were not able to furnish sufficient 
| wheat supplies for the fast multiplying grinding 
capacity of that city, was a monopoly, and as such 
harmful to the grain interests of the Northwest. 
Members of the Association hold a different view. 
While admitting that they actually controlled the 
price of wheat in the Northwest, they claim that 
they did control it because they were paying 
more for the grain than it was worth when shipped 
abroad, The purpose of the Association was not 
to lower prices, but simply to get all the wheat 
they wanted, a large portion of which would have 
gone to other points if there had been no organi- 
zation to control the market. However, within 
the last year or two, with the abundant crops 
in the hard winter wheat districts, the Minneap- 
olis millers could and did get more wheat than 
they wanted. Last year they kept the price of 
wheat up to a point about fifteen cents a bushel 
above what it was worth to ship to Europe until 
about Dec. 1, and then, when the mills had 
their elevators all full and had all the wheat 
on their hands they could comfortably hold, they 
found there was still an immense amount back in 
the hands of the farmers. The load being a larger 
one than they could undertake to carry, they had 
to “get out from under,” and, as a result, down 
went the price of wheat, and flour was not slow in 
following it. This, the millers say, was the actu- 
al reason why the Association was allowed to go 
out of use at the end of the milling year. There 


| 1S some very strong argument in these statements, 


The substitute | 


and there is no question that if wheat raising con- 
tinues in the Northwest on the present scale, the 
policy of the millers to buy their supplies individ- 
ually will be more advantageous to them than 
purchasing the same as an organization. Whether 
it will be as profitable to the seller of the wheat 
remains to be seen. But it may be added that 
the millers still retain a nucleus for their organi- 
zation. © 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL AND 
ENEMIES. 


The enemies of the Hennepin Canal improye= 
ment have taken fresh courage from the report of 
the Comstock Board of Army Engineers, which 
was made public on the 10th inst. Not that this” 
report condemned its measure, by any means; on 
the contrary, it stated that it was a work which 
the government should undertake. But the He: 
nepin Canal as recommended by the Board is pa 
of a different system from that contemplated by 
the people of this state. For instance, the Board 
expressly counsels the non-acceptance by the 
United States of the Illinois & Michigan Canal. - 
The Board recommends the Marais d’Osier route 
for the Hennepin, and would use the [Illinois 
River above La Salle for making water connec-~ 
tion with Chicago, instead of the lower stretch of — 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal. All through the _ 
report “damns with faint praise,” and, as a tele-— 
gram from Washington says: “The pith of the 
whole matter is this: The report of the Comstock — 
Board furnishes ample grounds on which the 
opponents of Hennepin in Congress can plant 
themselves. With it to fall back on, they will be © 
likely to have little trouble in defeating action 
this session.” We fear this is only too true, es-— 
pecially as many of the enemies of this improyve-— 
ment are numbered right here in Chicago. 


THE BUCKET SHOP CONTROVERSY. — 


We mentioned last month the war of the Chi-— 
cago Board of Trade on the bucket shops, and com- — 
mended the effort. The Cincinnati Price Current, 
an able paper in its field, in mentioning the matter — 
editorially, took occasion to reprobate the Chicago — 
Board for some alleged practices of its members, — 
which the Price Current thought were no better 
than bucket shop methods. The Price Current 
can well flatter itself that few papers could raise © 
the rumpus which its editorial caused on the Chi- 
cago Board. In fact, for a while official action — 
was thought of. The substance of the Price’ Ouwr-_ 
rent’s charge was that large buying orders, sent 
to Chicago brokers, large enough to affect the — 
market, have been executed on the Board in such — 
a way as not to injure the short sellers; in other 
words, that the “bear” clique have everything 
manipulated in their favor. "— 

Of course there are bad men on the Chicago — 
Board; it would be impossible to group 1,800 
business men in one body, all of whom should be 
of spotless integrity. But the Chicago Board has 
of late certainly shown a disposition to discipline — 
the unworthy. It has put a stop to trading in 
privileges, and in its attempt to down the bucket — 
shops it should have the support of the public, in-— 
eluding the Price Current. The Board ought not 
to be condemned in its good work for the alleged - 
evil practices of some of its members, p 


= 


, 


we 


Tuer has been a lull for sometime past inthe — 
fight of the grain men for lower elevator charges — 
in this city. But now, it seems the war on the — 
elevator men is to be renewed with increased — 
vigor. This, at least, must be inferred from the 
attitude the Board of Trade is going to take 
the coming session of the Legislatnre. It isu 
derstood that they will on this special occasion 
combine with their bitter enemy, the United La- 
bor Party, and try what they can do to persua 
the Legislature to pass some measure eutti 
down the elevator charges. What a Legislatur 
essentially composed of the farmer element wil 
do in the matter can not be foretold; but judgin 
from former legislation the impression is, to | 
the words of a Board of Trade man, that “it wil 
tear things wide open.” ies 
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OF Se ery an 
a Editorial Mention, 


GRAIN rates from Chicago to New York City 
are now 30 cents per hundred. 


Bucket shops are said to be closing up in New 
York City for want of business. 


BoueEMIAN oats swindlers are again at work in 
Michigan, fleecing unsuspecting farmers. 


Douvrs, like Chicago, gathers courage and en- 
terprise from disaster. She will build new ele- 
yators and more of them. 


Tue trouble in Milwaukee over the wheat in 
Angus Smith’s elevators has nevér been complete- 
ly settled, and is breeding much ill-feeling. 


Tuer Fishkill Landing Machine Co., of Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., have issued an elegant cat- 
alogue devoted to the Fishkill Corliss Engine. 


Tus American ELeyarorR AND GRAIN TRADE 
“Is too good and cheap to do without it”—is the 
opinion of Messrs. Delp & Groff, of Indianapolis, 
Ind, 


_ Tue Erie Canal the past season took 43,251,905 
bushels of wheat into New York City, against 
29,492,643 bushels last year, an increase of over 
46 per cent. 


“7] Estrem the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE one of the essentials to a successful busi- 
ness man,” is what Mr. Walter Brinton, of Chris- 
tiana, Pa., writes in renewing his subscription. 


Some of the railroad magnates are opposed to 
the advance in rates which takes place on Dec. 20. 
They think that if a 25-cent rate cannot be main- 
tained, it is useless to attempt to maintain a 30- 
cent rate. 


Ir is said that timothy seed is another product 
which Hastern farmers can no longer raise profit- 
ably. Western farming on a large scale, and the 
self-binding harvester, is what has wrought the 
change. 


Avra meeting in St. Louis, Mo., on Nov. 30, of 
representatives of roads centering at Ottumwa, 
Towa, the Ottumwa pool was reorganized, and 
rates on grain from Iowa points were reduced 
1 1-2 cents. 


Tue ending of “Fund W” seems to have been 
remembered to some purpose. A similar scheme, 
dressed out in a seductive circular and issued from 
this city, did not meet with a large and enthusias- 
tic response from the lambs in the country. 


Tur Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, have issued a complete illustrated catalogue 
of their roller chain belting and its appliances, 
which they will be pleased to send on application 
to grain men, mill owners, brewers, and all in- 
terested parties. 


Doturn thinks that the building of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad will be her “Dec- 
laration of Independence.” She says she won’t 
care a “continental” what rates other places get 
on wheat to Chicago, for she will not want to ship 
any this way. 


SaLEs on “private terms” are still quite com- 
mon in some parts of the East or South, and a 
farmer writes toa Richmond paper complaining 


that while the market reports always give the 


price paid for ordinary grain, the sales of the best 
= grades are always reported as ‘on private terms. 


He thinks there is a manifest injustice to “both 
farmers and country shippers in such a practice, 
and he is right. 


We have received an illustrated catalogue of 
the Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling Machine. This 
is one of the best-known of this class of ma- 
chines and is in satisfactory use in a number of 
elevators and mills. It is made by the Howard 
Tron Works, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRAIN men will notice the card in this issue of 
Messrs. Seaton & Lea, of Atchison, Kan., ad- 
vertising their “Kansas Corn Sheller” and “Kansas 
Cleaner.” They state in part the characteristics 
of their machines and the claims made for their 
work. Interested parties can obtain full particu- 
lars by addressing Messrs. Seaton & Lea as above. 


Ovr contemporary, Daily Business, thinks that 
good might be accomplished if the methods and 
working of the bucket shops were fully under- 
stood by the public. We doubt it. The dupes 
who gamble in these places learn in only one way 
—by experienwe; and the crop of blamed idjts is 
always large and unfailing, even without fertiliz- 
ing. 


Tue collapse of “Plunger” Hill in this city 
showed that this phenomenal young man had sold 
about 50,000,000 bushels of wheat in sixty days. 
If he had only been allowed time enough he 
would have sold the whole crop. His methods of 
speculating that gained him his name paralyzed 
even the largest dealers; but in turn he fell a 
victim to his own methods. 


Ir is reliably stated that on one of the largest 
farms in the Red River Valley the wheat raised 
this year cost but 28 cents per bushel for seed 
and labor. What the wheat when sold brings 
above this figure, of course, is not all profit, as 
interest on the investment, wear and tear of ma- 
chinery and the personal services of the owners 
are not included in the above estimate. 


Epw. P. Auuis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., last 
year issued one of the handsomest calendars we 
ever saw. They are now preparing one for 1887, 
which will eclipse that of last year. It is hand- 
somely lithographed in nine colors and gold, and 
its size will be 20x30 inches. They will take 
pleasure in furnishing a copy to every reader of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE who 
will apply to them for one. 


For Sate.—The Marshall Elevator, of 10,000 
bushels’ capacity, on Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago 
R. R., with side-track and track scales complete; 
all in good running order. Situatedin a county 
where wheat, corn, and oats are produced in 
abundance. Only elevator in a city of about 2,000 
inhabitants. Good facilities for shipping North, 
South, East, and West. For particulars address 
Joun Morron, Marshall, Il. 


Ir is with regret we record the death of Chas. 
H. Lucas, a prominent member of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce. He came to that 
city in 1882, from Danville, Ky., and engaged in 
the grain business, becoming a member of the 
firm of McKeehan & Lucas. His fair and square 
business methods won him the esteem of his fel- 
low members of the Chamber of Commerce, in 
which organization he was frequently called to 
serve on important committees. 


Fiery prominent grain dealers and carriers of 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore and other points 
have organized to carry their own insurance on 
grain in registered warehouses. The association 
is called the “Grain Dealers’ ‘Lloyds.’” Among 
those interested in the scheme are such merchants 
and firms as H. O. Armour & Co., David Dows, 
Jr., Field, Lindley & Co., Milmine, Bodman & Co., 
R. H. Fleming, F. G. Bigelow, Alexander Brown, 
J. O. Norris, I. M. Parr & Sons, Henry A. Parr, 
E. A. Driver, C. B. Eggleston, C. A. Mair, W. G. 
McCormick, J. H. Norton, I. P. Rumsey, A. C. 


Buell, Geo. Spencer & Co.‘ and E. W. Eames. 
The company’s headquarters will be in New York. 
It will confine its operations to grain. 


Hon. Wriiam Bross, of this city, an author- 
ity on the Hennepin Canal, when interviewed the 
other day on the subject, said that it was the view 
of the promoters of the scheme to deepen and 
widen the Illinois and Michigan Canal, utilizing 
the Illinois and Des Plaines Rivers up as far as 
Joliet, or perhaps even this side of Lockport. The 
main object was to bring commerce from the Mis- 
sissippi direct into the heart of the city, and from 
there to the lakes, through the Chicago River. 


THE annual report of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, 
shows that owing to the lack of funds very little 
construction work was done during the year. The 
improvements were confined to smaller repairs 
and minor work of shore protection. For the en- 
suing year the report asks for a total appropria- 
tion of $6,295,600. The Missouri River Commis- 
sion has also transmitted its report to Congress. 
The minimum appropriation recommended for this 
river for next year is $250,000. 


Optimists who were interested in the trade last 
spring placed the wheat crop of California at 2,- 
000,000 tons, and even higher. None of the 
“bears” would estimate it at less than 1,200,000 
tons, which would afford about 900,000 tons for 
export, not counting the stock carried over, or 
outside receipts. Last month several California 
importers and dealers made careful individual re- 
searches in regard to the amount of wheat on 
hand in California. Their reports varied from 
300,000 to 525,000 tons as the exportable surplus 
in the State on November 9. The first figure 
would indicate but a little larger surplus than that 
from the 1885 crop, which was a pronounced fail-- 
ure. As this year’s crop was an excellent one, it 
is safe to adopt the higher figure as probably 
very much nearer the mark. 


HARD WHEAT FOR CHICAGO. 


At last the Chicago grain men have been 
aroused to the necessity of taking some decisive 
steps in regard to the decreasing wheat market 
in this city. For the last month or so a quiet but 
active movement has been on foot among leading 
grain men and others interested in the trade of 
the city to devise ways and means to regain, if 
not all, at least part of its former control over the 
wheat market of the Northwest. The object of 
this combination, if such it can be called, is to 
bring to this city part of the No. 1 hard wheat 
produced in the Northwest, which now goes 
almost exclusively to Minneapolis and Duluth 
elevators. The main obstacle in the way of di- 
recting the wheat mentioned to Chicago has been 
the lack of proper grading at this point for that 
quality of wheat. The secret of the building up 
of the grain trade at Duluth lies to a considera- 
ble degree in the methods of handling and grad- 
ing the wheat. When delivered at the Duluth 
elevators it is graded “No. 1 hard, subject to 
cleaning,” while there is no established grade at 
Chicago in which this wheat could be inspected. 
On account of a little straw, cockle and dirt, 
which the Chicago elevators have no machinery 
for removing, the same kind of wheat which 
grades No. 1 hard at Duluth (subject to cleaning) 
has to be graded down to No. 3 here, though its 
intrinsic. value would entitle it to the higher 
grade. 

In order to get out of this dilemma it is now 
proposed to change the mode of handling and 
grading of the grain here, and adopt a system 
similar to the one so successfully carried on in 
Duluth. With a view to pushing this matter a 
committee of representative grain and railroad 
men was recently sent from this city to Duluth to 
investigate the methods of inspection and clean- 
ing there. The visit has been a perfect success. 
All of the committee were favorably impressed 
with the working of the Duluth system, and are 
of opinion that the adoption of a similar system 
at Chicago is perfectly feasible under the present 
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Warehouse Law of Illinois. The only trouble is, 
there is not a single public elevator at present in 
Chicaeo which is provided with the necessary 
cleaning machinery, and it is believed they are so 
constructed that the introduction of the same is 
not practicable. : 

However, Messrs. W. H. Harper and C. W. 
Wheeler, it is understood, contemplate the speedy 
erection of several new elevators, which are to be 
so constructed as to allow the grain to be handled 
in the same manner as in Duluth. This would be 
a very commendable enterprise, and unquestiona- 
bly a paying one, too. For Chicago Board of 
Trade men, who are holding considerable quanti- 
ties of the No. 1 hard wheat at Duluth, would be 
only too glad to have proper facilities offered 
them for storing their wheat here. It will not be 

-an easy matter for Chicago to regain her lost 
prestige in the grain market. But let the good 
work go on all the same. It will surely meet 
with a good deal of success. 


THE MIDDLE AND WESTERN 
STATES FREIGHT ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Under the above name the “Lake Shore & M. 
& S. Ry.,” the “Michigan Central,” “P., Ft. W. & 
CO “Chie St. L. & Po? CES Me Nema 
CRC O Ret al Dine Uke latea Nera MONE OW (Clini re9 SNE, 
Hous,” “B&O. RR.” “Chin dG. take. and 
the “C. I. St. Louis & C. Ry.” Companies have 
united and formulated a bill of lading upon which 
they will all insist after Jan. 1, 1887. 

In this bill of lading the companies exempt 
themselves from all liability for loss or damage 
occurring on the line of any connecting carrier, 
if the destruction of the goods is beyond the lines 
of the company issuing the bill of lading. They 
also exempt themselves from all liability from any 
and every other cause that by any possibility can 
happen to goods in transit. 

The second paragraph in the bill of lading reads 
as follows: “either this company nor any con- 
necting carrier shall be liable for any loss or dam- 
age to said property by dangers or accidents inci- 
dent to railroad transportation or by fires or 
floods, while at depots, stations, yards, landings, 
warehouses, or in transit.” 

In other words, no railroad company shall be 
liable at all unless it can be shown that the goods 
were destroyed or damaged by its direct negli- 
gence, which, when the property may have been 
injured or lost at a distant point on the road, the 
shipper can never show, so the carrier is substan- 
tially exempted from all probable lability. But 
to remove even the possibility of being held, it is 
further provided that “Any claim for a total loss 
of the property received shall be presented, to- 
gether with this contract, within ten days from 
the date hereof (the date of bill of lading), and 
any Claim for a partial loss of ‘such property or 
damage thereto shall be presented within twenty- 
four hours after the delivery of the property to 
the assignee, and if not so presented all claim shall 
be deemed waived.” This proposed bill of lading 
in every essential particular exempts the railroad 
companies from the liabilities and obligations im- 
posed upon it by law. In the absence of any 
contract limiting the liability of the carriers, a 
common carrier is absolutely for the same deliy- 
ery within a reasonable time of all property re- 
ceived by it for transportation to the point of 
destination marked on the goods, whether beyond 
its own road or not. While the carrier is not 
bound to accept goods for points beyond its own 
lines, if it does accept such goods for transporta- 
tion it is liable for their safe carriage and, delivery 
to the destination. The only way it can avoid 
liability for failure to deliver the goods received 
is to show that they were lost or injured by the 
act of God or the public enemy or some inherent 
defect in the goods themselves. The undertak- 
ing to carry and deliver as imposed by the law is 
absolute, and the carrier becomes an insurer of 
the goods while in transit. In the absence of any 
special contract to the contrary, all a shipper has 
to show in order to recover the value of goods de- 
livered to the carrier for transportation, and 
which it has failed to deliver, is the fact of deliv- 


ery to carrier and non-delivery by it at destina- 
tion, and it is for the company to show that the 
goods were lost by inevitable cause which it could 
not control. Furthermore, no person is by law 
obliged to present his claim within twenty-four 
hours in order to recover damages to his property. 
The time fixed by law in most instances is two 
years, but the carriers propose to make a law for 
themselves, and compel the public to assent to it. 

The worst phase of this matter, however, is that 
the acceptance of such a bill of lading, with 
knowledge of its contents, is an assent to its 
terms and creates a binding contract which effect- 
ually waives the remedy and rights which the 
shipper would otherwise have. If: he refuses to 
assent to the contract offered by the company 
they refuse to carry his goods. True, he has an 
action against the company for damages for re- 
fusing to accept his goods for transportation upon 
the terms imposed by law, but such action is ut- 
terly inadequate, as the shipper must get his 
goods to his customers or else be driven from 
business, and the privilege of maintaining an ex- 
pensive lawsuit does not meet this difficulty, nor, 
if ever so successful, compensate him for lost bus- 
iness and profits. © 

The railroads are fully aware of this, and are 
masters of the situation. To find a remedy en- 
tirely adequate to cover this case is difficult; but 
we suggest that the legislatures of the different 
states should enact laws, making every provision 
contained in bills of lading or shipping contracts, 
which limit the lability imposed upon common 
carriers by law in the absence of contracts, abso- 
lutely void and of no effect. 

It would seem as if the present were not the 
best time for these corporations to make such an 
exhibition of their power, and furnish such an il- 
lustration of their use of it. There has long ex- 
isted a decided impatience with corporate greed 
and tyranny; there is now a rapidly growing desire 
to put an end to it by some means or other, and 
it is to be feared that they will invite measures 
and means of redress that may be more radical 
than effective. Such conduct and wanton inso- 
lent recklessness in the use of power creates more 


| socialistic ideas and undermines the respect for 


property and its rights and value more than all 
the Mosts, Spies, and Parsons. 


THE ST. LOUIS ELEVATORS AND 
THE MILLERS. 


The millers of St. Louis believe they have a grievance 
against the elevators of that city, and the following ad- 
dress has been sent the elevator owners by the St. Louis 
Millers’ Association: 

“The critical condition of the flour milling industry of 
our city makes it a duty for us to present to you a state- 
ment of facts and considerations to which we beg your 
serious attention. Our interests, though distinct, are yet 
so intimately connected that we believe that you will ac- 
knowledge that your welfare is largely bound up in ours, 
and that the ruin of flour milling here, in so far as we 
would like to be one of the important milling centers of 
the world, would be a fatal blow to your own interests. 


| A few years ago, before the general introduction of roller 


milling, St. Louis flour enjoyed such prominence as made 
it relatively independent of the products of other sections, 
and the millers could afford to pay, and did pay, higher 
prices for wheat than could be netted in any other part of 
the country. This is all changed now. Our flour still 
has a little preference, but the roller has made acceptable 
flour from the spring wheat of the Northwest, from the 
soft, weak winter wheats of the Northern States, and 
from the wheat of every state, and we are now subjected 
to the closest, keenest, and most unrelenting competition 
of all these sections, without special advantages on our 
side, but in most instances with the drawbacks of greater 
distance from consumers and generally of higher freights. 
Last year, with the failure of the wheat crop, which was 
the greatest around us, the mills of St. Louis were operat- 
ed without profit awhile, which, under the circumstances, 
was not unexpected. This year, with one of the finest 
wheat crops ever harvested, the mills are running at a 
loss. Cost price cannot be obtained for flour. When 
stocks accumulate mills are compelled to stop. At this 
moment a general shut-down seems inevitable, and only 
regard for their employes, that they may not be deprived 
of their livelihood, and the vague hope of a chance for the 
better at some future time, has kept the wheels moving 
thus far. 

“Why is this? 
kets pay more? 

“Of wheat there is in the public elavators alone nearly 
4,750,000 bushels, a quantity sufficient to supply the mills 
for their ordinary wants until the next crop if not anoth- 
er bushel was brought here. And as to prices, the quota- 
tions of to-day are as high as at Toledo, Ohio, and De- 


Is there no wheat here? Do other mar- 


troit, Mich., considering that here the buyer pays elevator F 


charges and there the seller pays them, and these places 
have rates of freight to the greater part of our common 
customers 25 to 50 per cent. less than ours. We have 
ceased to be a wheat shipping market. 

“Why, then, with such an abundance of wheat which 
cannot be shipped everywhere, can we not get it at fair 
prices, at competing figures with other markets? 

“Because the wheat stored in your elevators is owned 
by you for purposes of speculation only. You have sold 
it for distant future delivery—for May, principally—your 
buyer’s bid for wheat is offering to sell again for future 
delivery, and for its practical purposes the wheat which is 
stored here might as well not exist. The mills idle, dead 
property; the hundreds of thousands of dollars inyested 
are lost to the wealth of our city and largely to its reve- 
nues; thousands of employes must transfer their skill and 
labor to some other sections; the coopers, the sack men, 
the teamsters, the wagonmakers, the coal business, the 


banks, the transportation lines, and the hundreds of minor:: 


lines affected by our industry will suffer. 

“Take away the flour transportation from our city and 
see what an immense proportion of the traffic is lost. 
What good will it do you in the long run to sit on your 
millions of bushels of wheat for four or six months and 
get your $150,000 or $250,000 of carrying charges for it 


i} 


when in the future years there will not be the number of - 


mills to grind your wheat? St. Louis, it is acknowledged, 
can only be a wheat market through its milling interest. 
Remove this and the wheat will take the direct route to 
the final markets, and there are routes enough all over the 
country to these markets and rivals enough to show these 
routes. | Remember, too, the stream of business carries 
with it all of a cognate nature and corn and other staples 
will follow wheat. Do not flatter yourselves that after 
having lamed our business this year a more considerate 
course in future will revive it. Business connections once 
abandoned are not easily restored. | Competition in this 
age is too keen not to improve by all possible means ad- 
vantages once secured. 7 

“Your course, we regret to say, isin the spirit of the 
monopolistic tendency of our day which evokes the coun- 
terpart of socialism, and for both evils a remedy is now 
sought by wise statesmen through legislation. A further 
result of this course is the death of the receiver or com- 
mission merchant's business. You have competed with 
him in the country and beaten him by your superior ad- 
vantages. How many will close their business and give 
up the fruitless contest to handle the grain here? 

“Our Merchants’ Exchange as a wise precaution against 
abuses has repeatedly refused to allow private elevators 
the privilege of being ‘regular’ and refused grade to 
their grain. 
different from theirs now, and how long will it be when 
your special privilege will be withdrawn as a measure of 
self-protection to the commission merchants and the grain 
trade? How long before your forced retainers at the Ex- 
change will rebel from your government? 

“Then comes the state power from which you derive 
your franchises. Will it not insist that your characters 
are solely for public warehousemen and not for dealers, 
jobbers and manipulators? 

“Individually we acknowledge we have often met with 
acts of kindness on your part; received your assistance in 
our difficulties and generally been well treated, and these 
very acts have mitigated the grievance which we suffered, 
but they have not removed them. The cause lies in your 
system, and, our burden becoming more and more intoler- 
able, approaching to a fatal termination, we now address 
you with a statement of our situation and of our griey- 
ancesand ask fora careful consideration and prompt 
remedy.” 


DULUTH’S WHEAT TRADE. 


There are now in store in Duluth just about 7,600,000 
bushels of wheat, and no other grain, all corn, flax, oats, 
etc., having been destroyed. The total elevator capacity 
is nearly 10,000,000 bushels, leaving 2,000,000 bushels or 
more room. During the past fall two large flat ware- 
houses, that had not been used the previous year and were 


In what essential respect is your position , 


in bad repair, were repaired, each having a capacity of | 
750,000 bushels. Two new flat houses, each with a capac- ~ 


ity of 600,000 bushels, have been built, and wheat was 
put into the last of these Friday. The Great Northern 
Elevator, with a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels, will be the 
receptacle for wheat from the Manitoba Road until it is 
full, so the total wheat capacity of Duluth is over 11,000, 
000 bushels. In addition to this there are in the harbor 


vessels with capacity for nearly 300,000 bushels, and sey- “<0 


eral more are expected soon. 
All elevators along the line of the Manitoba Road are 
reported full of wheat, many a little town haying from 


300,000 to 500,000 bushels waiting for cars. Cars are hard 


to get, and the farmers are unable either to dispose of grain 


still in their own granaries or to forward that in elevators. — 
Consulting Engineer Smith, of the Manitoba Road, in — 


conversation with a reporter, states that there are 10,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in elevators along the line of the © 
road, and fully 15,000,000 bushels in farmers’ hands await-— 
ing remoyal. At all stations the sidetracks are lined with 
storehouses holding from 30,000 to 100,000 bushels each. 


The Northern Pacific Road is in about the same shape. 
No less an authority than Superintendent Rupley, of the 
Duluth elevators, states that Duluth would increase its re- 


ceipts this winter 20,000,000 bushels, were capacity af-— 


forded for the storage. ‘‘In a few years,” says Inspector 
Burdick, ‘‘Duluth will handle a hundred million of wheat 
annually.” The future of the grain trade at Duluth can 
scarcely be imagined.—Duluth Daily Trade, Nov. 30. 


Lander Bros., grain and hay, San Francisco, Cal., have 
been burned out. 

The death is announced of Samuel Winings, a grain 
; dealer, of New Castle, Ind. 
| hae The elevator at Sheldon, Dak., collapsed Nov. 15, scat- 
$ tering 15,000 bushels of wheat over the ground. 
i C. N. Coe’s grain warehouse, at Cayuga, Il, was 
a burned Noy. 28, with about 9,000 bushels of corn and 


I oats. 
ee The boiler in the Wilson elevator, at Stanton, Neb., ex- 
ts ' ploded lately, demolishing the building and injuring en- 
a gineer Beebe. 

, W.T. Price lost $1,200 worth of grain and fixtures by 


Ie the burning of the warehouse at the Black River Falls 
(Wis.) depot on Nov. 25. 
8. 5. Cobb, a well-known grain and wool dealer, of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., aged about 65 years, dropped dead recently 
’ while walking in the street. 


was totally destroyed by fire Dec. 4, together with a quan- 
tityof grain. Loss, $5,000; insurance, $1,500. 

Malone Bros.’ grain elevator, at Alvinston, Ont., was 
destroyed by fire on the night of Dec. 2. Loss about 
$2,200; insurance, $1,200. The origin of the fire was not 
known. 

John I. Schlitz, a grain dealer of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
arrested Dec. 2 for swindling a man named Bradshaw, of 
Quiney, Ill. The sum involved amounts to several thou- 
sand dollars. : 

. During arecent gale a grain warehouse at Eagle, in 
West Elgin, Ont., containing 4,000 bushels of wheat and 
1,500 bushels of oats, was overturned into the lake and 
dashed to atoms. 

The railroad warehouse at Black River Falls, Wis., 
owned by A. D. Merrill and used by Cargill & Hoffman, 

- was burned Nov. 25, with 2,000 bushels of grain. Loss, 
$4,000; insurance, $2,500. 

ae, The steamer Beaconsfield, loaded with a cargo of 70,- 

ie 000 bushels of wheat, bound to Aberdeen, Scotland, col- 

_ ___ lided with another steamer in New York harbor on Nov. 

4 19 and sank in 35 or 40 feet of water. 


—. The schooner Comanche, owned in Oswego, N. Y., and 
ve laden with corn-from Chicago for Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
on the night of Noy. 20 ran on a shoal on the west side of 
Point Peninsula, on Lake Ontario, and sank. 
John M. Wade, a weighmaster for the Chicago Board 
: of Trade since 1872, met with an untimely death about a 
i month ago. He was driving with Capt. James Todd east 
eee on Fourteenth street, when at Stewart avenue a coal train 
ee backed down the tracks without attracting their attention. 
a The rear car struck the buggy, crushing it to pieces. 
‘ While the Captain escaped uninjured, Mr. Wade was 
eae: thrown on the tracks; his head was crushed and his limbs 
toi mangled, causing almost instant death. Mr. Wade, in 1855, 
with his brother, established himself in the grain commission 
business in New York. In 1862 he came to Chicago, and 
opened an office in the same line under the firm name of 
J. Wade & Co., which did a heavy business. He was 65 
ears old at the time of his death, and leaves a wife and 
ies children to mourn his loss. 
A most disastrous blaze, involving the destruction of 
two large elevators with contents and alas! also the loss of 
seyeral human lives, visited Duluth, Minn., on the night 


i a 


treme top of Elevator ‘‘Q,” situated in the eastern part of 
the city, on the lake shore. The flames spread rapidly all 
over the top of the elevator and were beyond control be- 
fore the firemen could set to work. The fire soon extend- 
ed to the new annex to Elevator : 
nearing completion. The firemen then turned all their 
attention to saving Elevator ‘‘A,” across the tracks, and 
other buildings in the vicinity. But their efforts were in 
vain; they were soon compelled by the heat to give up 
their gallant fight. After they had left the elevator the 
flames at once enveloped it on all sides and were soon 
blazing as briskly as in the other one. At the time the 
fire broke out four men were in Elevator “‘Q.” One of 
them, named Waldner, got out early. Charles Moore. 
watchman, after being burned severely, jumped from the 
top of the cupola, 80 feet high, and was instantly killed. 
A man named Larouche was missing, and supposed to be 
burned in the building. Charles Lee, foreman, also in 
the elevator, was variously reported as burned, and also 
as saved, but nothing definite could be learned. Elevator 
“Q,” in which the fire started, was built two years ago by 
the Duluth and Western Elevator Co. Among the own- 
” ers were D. G. Cutler, W. W. Davis, C. A. Gilbert_and 
GCG. Cofield, of Duluth, and George H. Christian, of Min- 
. neapolis, and went under the name of the St. Paul and 
Duluth Elevator. It was operated by George H. Chris 
tian as lessee. It cost $80,000 and was valued at that. 
_ The capacity of Elevator ““Q” was 500,000 bushels, and 
i > e were in store in it 401,000 bushels. The annex 
d also have had a capacity of 500,000. Elevator “A 
s the oldest elevator in Duluth, built in 1876 and owned 
the Union Improvement and Elevator Co., composed 
Duluth and outside capitalists, Col. C. f 
uth, being president, and S. B. Chittenden, of New 


ars . 
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A. Moore’s grain elevator and mill, at Cerro Gordo, M1., | 


of Noy. 27. The fire started about 8 o’clock in the ex-| 


“Q,” which was just | 


H. Graves, of | 


York City, vice-president. A few years ago an addition 
to the elevator was made, and its capacity was 550,000 
bushels. It was worth about $125,000. There were 
stored in it about 350,000 bushels of wheat, 112,000 of 
corn, 10,000 of flaxseed, and 8,000 of oats. The total loss 
of grain in the two elevators was about 880,000 bushels, 
valued at about $585,000. The total amount of salvage 
was estimated at about 10 per cent. of the total value. The 
grain was owned by Duluth and outside parties, princi- 
pally in small lots. On the elevators and grain the loss 
was about $840,000. The elevators were insured for 
about three-fourths of their value, and the grain generally 
for its full value. 

The total of all insurance on the elevators was as fol- 
lows, so far as known: 


Blevabors Ay? buildings 4s -sfs Jct pote seis heaters $ 87,750 
Hleyator,£¢A2si? contentsy!.tiisif «sails nore ene tte sie Se 274,750 
Wlevatori$QV sand annex) yi. 6 de wastdae vaeteesetateyaaee 100,000 
Hieyator “Q's? conbentSenicurd ids. ccs ane aan. hes 152,100 

Potales orcs coho ieee cates «meee cere ee aaa $613,600 


No cause has so far been assigned for the outbreak of 


| the conflagration, which has reduced the storage capacity 


of Duluth from 10,500,000 to 9,000,000 bushels. 
the elevators will be rebuilt at once. 


Both 


E EXCHA 


Fargo, Dak., is organizing a Board of Trade. 

Tickets of membership on the New York Produce Ex 
change have been selling at $2,400. 

A New York paper claims that a good many Baltimore 
brokers are thinking of leaving the city of monuments 
and joining the New York Produce Exchange. 

Omaha, Neb., is moving for a Produce Exchange, sim- 
ilar to those in existence in Chicago, St. Paul, and other 
large cities. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has changed its 
rules so as to allow citizens of Milwaukee visitors’ privi- 
leges or $5 a month. 

Complaint is made on the New York Produce Exchange 
that the inspection of corn in New York is so rigid that a 
good deal of the article has been diverted to Boston, Balti- 
more, and other ports. 

A petition is circulating on the Chicago Board to throw 
open the call board room, to put in tickers, supply mes- 
senger-boys, and to allow customers to use it as a waiting- 
room when they are furnished with tickets. 


At the meeting of the Toronto (Ont.) Board of Trade on 
Dec. 10, it was adopted, on the motion of Mr. Maclean, 
“That the clause in section 2 of the by-laws referring to 
the amount of entrance fee to be paid, be amended by the 
addition of these words, ‘and as soon as the total mem- 
bership of this Board shall be one thousand, then the en- 
trance fee shall be $500.’” The present membership is 
910. 

The largest option trading known in the history of the 
New York Produce Exchange was done Dec. 4, over 20,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat changing hands in that one day, 
the total for the two days including Dec. 3 and Dec. 4 be- 
ing 52,000,000 bushels. There is an impression among 
brokers on the New York Exchange that speculative trad- 
ing in grain is steadily turning from Chicago to the for- 
mer city, and some of them attribute the greater activity 
at the East to the abolition of the ‘‘puts” and ‘‘calls” at 
the West. 

Having purged itself of the ‘‘put and call” business, the 
Chicago Board of Trade is now prepared to fight the still 
more obnoxious coil of the so-called. bucket shops, which 
are sapping the life blood out of that institution. The 
remedy proposed is both heroic and radical. If adopted, 
the ‘‘ticker system” will be done away with; and opera- 
tors, as in olden times, will inform their customers by pri- 
vate dispatches as to the course of the market. It is be- 
lieved in Board of Trade circles that a vote of 5 to 1 can 
be carried in favor of the measure, which would lay the 
bucket shops out in no time. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Board of Trade, whose business | 


heretofore was confined to collecting, tabulating and dis- 


tributing trade statistics, and looking after transportation | 


matters, has adopted an innovation which, if judiciously 
managed, will, no doubt, prove a great benefit to the bus- 
iness men of that city. The new departure is that hence- 
forth all the grain dealers, seed dealers, millers, produce 
men, brokers, ete., of Louisville will have daily meetings 
on ’Change between the hours of 12 and 1 o'clock, like 
those held at the Exchanges of other cities. Leading 
members of the Board thought it about time to take this 
step, to offer the business men of the city every facility 
for a rapid and satisfactory transaction of their business. 


At their meeting on Dec. 7 the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade disposed of the cases of 
W. R. Harvey and W. 8. Crosby, members of the 
Board, who were charged with gross violation of the 
“rules.” W. 8. Crosby was found guilty of having 
violated the ‘‘put and call” regulation, which went into 
effect Nov. 26, and was suspended for fifteen days. This 
offense is also a violation of the state law covering the 
same point, the penalty being $1,000 fine or one year at 
Joliet, or both, in the discretion of the court. W. R. 


-to him: 
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Harvey, who is already under suspension for previous 
violations of the rules, was suspended for one year, four 
out of five charges preferred against him being sustained. 
This will keep him out of the Board until Christmas, 
1887. The charges related to ‘‘cross trading,” which is 
prohibited by a rule of the Board. 

The ‘‘put and call” business, a system of gambling in 
grain which had assumed alarming dimensions on the 
floor of the Chicago Board of Trade, is a thing of the past 
in that institution since Nov. 26. It was abolished by 
order of the directors of the Board, and the rule covering 
this privilegs business, which, by the way, is also a viola- 
tion of the criminal code of Illinois, will henceforth be 
rigidly enforced. Offenders are punishable either by 
fine, suspension, or expulsion. Those of the members 
who for years have played this game and made a snug 
revenue out of it, of course did some vigorous kicking 
against the new state of affairs. But the vast majority of 
the crowd felt a great deal of relief from it. For the put 
and call system of trading has been like a wall on each 
side of the legitimate market, and had grown to such 
enormous proportions as almost to paralyze legitimate 
business. Many members have expressed confidence that 
the abolition of the privilege system would tend materially 
tothe improvement of business. There would be greater 
fluctuations on the regular market, and this was bound to 
attract speculation to the Chicago Board of Trade. 


The stoppage of the ‘“‘put and call” method of doing 
business on the Chicago Board of Trade has caused the 
downfall of the most daring operator in the wheat pit for 
the past year. F. A. Hill is the name of the man whose 
failure on Noy. 29 closed the most remarkable career of 
this long season of depression. Hill was what is called a 
plunger, and he was blessed with an abundant supply of 
luck. He took all the chances, and thought nothing of 
buying or selling a million bushels of wheat. He plunged 
into deals that would make one of the oldest of the Board 
of trade millionaires hesitate. Hill was an office boy in 
Armour’s office some few years ago, and gradually rose to 
the position of salesman. He bought «a membership in 
the Board of Trade about three years ago, and began do- 
ing a little business on his own account. Inthe past year 
he has been the heaviest scalper on "Change. He would 
stand up and sell 1,000,000 bushels of wheat with a cool- 
ness equal to Ream or Jones, and what is more, he always 
kept his contracts good. The reason that he always suc- 
ceeded so well lies in the fact that he bought puts and 
calls, and protected himself thereby. He spent “about 
$1,000 a day in privileges, and when the market went 
against him his loss was very light. When the put and 
call business was stopped Hill was what is known as ‘‘up 
a tree,” and he lasted just two days. He stated himself 
that his pending deals were for nearly 700,000 bushels of 
wheat. He could not say just how much he was indebt- 
ed, but it wes generally presumed that he was $20,000 
behind. It is related that the hugeness of Hill’s opera- 
tions was so well understood that, although he undoubt- 
edly had at the time a good deal of money, it was not 
considered at all queer when a good-natured broker said 
“Hill, I’ve nothing against you at all, and I 
don’t want you to take offense, but the fact is I will not 
have more than 50,000 bushels of wheat with you. I want 
you to understand this, so that there need be no unpleas- 
antness in the pit.” Another failure on ’Change on the 
same day, but on a very much smaller scale, was that of 
Henry S. Poole, a brother of Abe Poole, of the firm of 
Poole & Sherman. He said that his failure was caused 
by the fact that remittances from the country had been 
very slow, while the calls for margins had been heavy. 
His liabilities, he claimed, would not exceed $3,000. 


THE CENTRAL ELEVATORS AT 
CHICAGO. 


Elevators ‘“‘A” and ““B” and crib “C,” located at the 
foot of South Water street, in this city, and owned by the 
firm of J. & E. Buckingham, have been sold to the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company for the consideration of 
$462,255. This step was taken to settle up the affairs of 
the firm, John Buckingham, the senior member, having 
died a few months ago, and the partnership having ceased 
by limitation Noy. 30. The firm name henceforth will 
be Central Elevator Company. But there will be no 
change in the management of the elevators, and Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Buckingham probably will continue in charge of 
the same. The land on which the elevators stand always 
belonged to the railroad company, and the lease to the 
Buckinghams provided that under certain conditions and 
within a certain period of time the railroad company 
should take the houses off their hands. 


Inthe last twelve months there have been 22,220,952 
bushels of wheat received at Duluth elevators. This is a 
plain statement of a fact which has startled every grain 
man in Chicago, and which is capable of some interesting 
developments. Twenty-two millions would fill nearly 
41,000 freight cars of the largest kind; it would make a 
solid train 256 miles long, and not less than 1,575 engines 
would be required to pull its sections. Bread enough to 
feed four and a half million people for a year could be 
made from it. No portin the world has received so 
much wheat in the same time. During this period the 
shipments have been 16,528,675 bushels. This twelve 
months—November to November--takes in the two larg- 
est months of the present crop year, and poihts, fairly 
well, to what our receipts will be for the crop year of 
86-7. Of the crop of 1886 Duluth has already received 


25,500 cars, or 14,025,000 bushels, about as much as we- 


ever received before in an entire year.—Duluth Daily 
Trade. 
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Set Off of Claim Against Brokers. 


Where a person deals with another, knowing him to be 
a broker, although the name of the principal is not dis- 
closed, the person so dealing can not set off a claim due 
from the broker to him in an action brought by the prin- 
cipal for the purchase price. 


Sale of Property—Seller’s Risk. 


An engine and boiler were sold under an agreement re- 
-serving “‘title and ownership” in the seller until the pur- 
chase price was paid. The propeity, being delivered to 
the buyer, was destroyed by fire before payment. The 
Supreme Court of Georgia held (Randle vs. Stone et al.) 
that in the absence of negligence on the part of the buyer 
the risk was that of the seller, and that the loss must fall 
on him. 


Suing for Margins. 


Recently a bill was filed in court in this city by John 
T. Davies against his former partner, J. A. Atkinson, 
charging that certain individual speculations of Atkinson 
had caused the failure of the-firm in 1884; that he had lost 
$200,000 on the Board of Trade, and had made good the 
loss out of the firm’s funds. It was further charged that 
a number of prominent brokers with whom Atkinson had 
had dealings knew that he was misappropriating the funds 
of the firm, and therefore these brokers should be compelled 
to repay the margins or profits they had received from the 
deals with Atkinson. . To these charges the defendants 
filed answers the other day declaring that they were 
ignorant of Atkinson’s alleged wrong-doing, and dealt 
with him in good faith, supposing he had authority to 
draw checks for the firm. The case has not been decided 
yet. 


Procuring Cause of Sale. 


The broker must be the efficient agent in, or the pro- 
curing cause of, the contract to earn his commissions. It 
is not necessary that he should negotiate or be present at 
the sale if he is the procuring cause, nor need the pur- 
chaser be made known to the owner as the broker’s cus- 
tomer if he is so in fact. Ifthe sale is brought about or 
produced by his exertions, or if he introduces the pur- 
chaser or discloses his name to the owner, and through 
such introduction or disclosure negotiations are begun, 
and the sale of the property effected, the agent is entitled 
to his commissions, though the sale be made by the own- 
er. If the broker produces a-party ready and able to pur- 
chase the property at the price authorized, the owner can 
not relieve himself of liability by a capricious refusal to 
sell or by a voluntary act of his own disabling him from 
performance. 


Decision of a Lawsuit. 


Another lawsuit arising from the partnership of Geo. 
L. Dunlap aud the late Perry H. Smith, both of this city, 
has just been decided by Judge Gary in favor of the 
Smith estate. The claim of the latter arose from a deal 
in 100,000 pounds of short ribs, entered into on joint ac- 
count. It was claimed by Dunlap that he had authorit7 
from Smith to buy on the Produce Exchange on joint op- 
eration what and when he chose, and that from cther 
joint transactions of his with Smith the latter became in- 
debted to him to the amount of $30,000. The court, how- 
ever, held the view that the short-rib transaction stood 
alone, as a single joint enterprise, and not as an indication 
of general authority granted Dunlap by Smith to pledge 
the latter’s individual credit. Applying this view to the 
facts in suit, the judge refused to allow the set-off claimed 
by Dunlap, and gave judgment for the Smith estate for 
the sum of $16,000. 


Wagering Contracts—Speculative Transactions. 


In a recent case (Tantum vs. Arnold) Chancellor Run- 
yon, of New Jersey, directed that certain securities given 
to a broker to secure the payment of losses on margins in 
speculations in stocks carried on for the plaintiff's hus- 
band be delivered up to the plaintiff by a relative of the 
broker, to whom the latter had assigned them without 
consideration. The court made this decree on the ground 
that the original assignment of the securities to the broker 
was void for illegality of consideration. The chancellor 
said: Transactions of the character of those stated in the 
bill—speculations in stocks and securities upon margins— 
are wagers within the act ‘‘to prevent gambling,” and are 
therefore unlawful, and securities given to secure the 
broker against losses therein are void by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the act. The third section of the act provides 
that all promises, agreements, writings, etc., for money 
or property speculated with in violation of the first section 
of the act, shall be utterly void and of no effect. The in- 
struments in question were given to West as security 
against losses in stock gambling transactions between him 
and Mr. Tantum. West’s assignee now holds them, but 
he paid nothing for them, and he took them with full no- 
tice of the illegality of West’s title therein. He holds 
them according to the bill by a title merely colorable. 


The act makes the assignments and thenote and mortgage 
securing it utterly void and of no effect. There can be 
no doubt that equity has jurisdiction to order that they 
be delivered up and canceled, and that the mortgages 


‘which were assigned be also delivered up. Several de- 


cisions of a similar nature have been made of late by other 
courts, 


Bills of Lading. 


A pill of lading is not like a bill of exchange or promis- 
sory note, a negotiable instrument which passes by mere 
delivery to a bona fide holder for valuable consideration, 
without regard to the title of the parties who make the 
transfer. : 

Although the shipper may have indorsed in blank a 
bill of lading deliverable to. his assigns, a subsequent 
bona fide holder for value can not hold it as against the 
shipper if it be stolen from him or transferred without his 
authority. ; 

The onus of proof lies on the person claiming an_ad- 
verse right to the shipper of the property in the bill of 
lading. 

The liability of indorsers on bills of lading ceases 
as soon as they are properly indorsed and transferred 
the same to a bona fide holder for value, and it is 
only the last holder on receipt of the goods that may sue 
or be sued. 

The words ‘‘or order” or ‘‘assigns’” must be used to 
transfer a legal title to the goods by the bill of lading. 

There can be no complete delivery of goods until they 
are placed under the dominion and control of the person 
who is to receive them.—Lewis’ Marine Manual. 


Futures in Arkansas Courts. 


The law on futures in Arkansas is as follows: 

ACT CXYVIII.—An act to be entitled ‘‘An act to prevent 
the dealing in futures in this state.” 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 

Arkansas: 

Section 1. That the buying or selling, or otherwise 
(dealing) in what is known as futures, either in cotton, 
grain, or anything whatsoever, with a view to profit, is 
hereby declared to be gambling. 

Sec. 2. That whoever shall so engage in dealing in 
futures in any capacity whatsoever in this state shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined in any sum not less than two hundred and _ fifty dol- 
lars ($250), and not more than five hundred dollars ($500), 
and for the second offense in addition to the penalty above 
described, such offender shall, upon conviction, be im- 
prisoned in the county jail for the period of thirty (80) 
days. 

Sec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act shall be repealed, and this act take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 

A bucket shop keeper at Little Rock was indicted, con- 
victed, and fined $250 under this law. He appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court of the state, which sustained 
the finding of the lower court. Following is an abstract 
of the opinion: 

It is argued that this act is void as being in restraint of 
trade; and it may be conceded that it is loosely drawn. It 
does not define the offense that was intended to be prohib- 
ited, except in the most,general terms. It does not de- 
clare of what a dealing in futures consists, and it does not 
draw the line between lawful contracts for the future de- 
livery of commodities and gambling ventures. Certainly 
the Legislature did not intend to impose any restrictions 
upon legitimate commerce, but only to destroy the para- 
site that infests it. Contracts for future delivery, if en- 
tered into in good faith, and with an actual intention of 
fulfillment, are as valid as any other species of contract. 
A farmer may sell and agree to deliver his wheat or his 
cotton for a stipulated price before it is harvested. Nay, 
one may sell goods to be delivered at a future day which 
he has not in actual or potential possession, but which he 
intends to go into the market and buy. But this is not 
what is commonly known as ‘“‘dealing in futures.” This 
phrase has acquired the signification of a mere speculation 
upon chances, where the grain, cotton, or stock dealt in 
exist only in imagination, and where no delivery is con- 
templated but the parties expect to settle on the difference 
in the market. When so limited by judicial interpreta- 
tion, the statute is not inconsistent with public policy. It 
forbids and punishes wagering contracts; that is, contracts 
in which the parties stipulate that they shall gain or lose 
upon the happening of an uncertain event, in which they 
have no interest except that arising from the possibility of 
such gain or loss. Fareira vs. Gabell, 89 Pa., St. 89; 
Thompson vs. Cummings, 68 Ga., 124; Flage vs. Baldwin, 
38 N. J., Eq. 219. 

This court has often said that it is sufficient to describe 
in the indictment a statutory misdemeanor in the words of 
the statute. If dealing in futures means contracts of sale 
or purchase for purposes of speculating upon the course 
of the market where no actual transfer of property is in- 
tended, but one party is to pay to the other the difference 
between the contract price and the market price of the 
goods at the date fixed for executing the contracts, 
there is no uncertainty in the description of the offense. 

A jury was waived andthe case was tried by the court. 
There was no conflict in the testimony. The plaintiff in 
error kept a bucket shop in Little Rock. This term seems, 
from the explanations of the witnesses, to denote a place 
where wagers are made upon the fluctuations in price of 
grain and other commodities. * * Any person who 
was able to put up the necessary margin could buy -r sell 
an unlimited quantity of grain or cotton, without regard 
to his financial ability to meet such obligations, He was 


to fill in the holds. 


required to sign a printed form, importing, on its face, a ; 
contract for the future delivery of the article contracted 
for, but in none of the instances proved at the trial did 
the customer expect or desire a delivery. The plaintiff in 
error himself testified that he had carried on the business 
in Little Rock for six months, selling some days as high 
as 250,000 or 300,000 bushels of wheat, but that he had 
never received or delivered any commodity, always pay- 
ing or receiving the difference. * * * In Bryant os. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 17 Fed., rep. 825, Barr J. 
remarked: ‘‘It is the general course of a man’s business 
which defines and classifies it.” When it is considered 
that the goods contracted for were not in the possession 
of the apparent vendor, but that they bought each night 
to cover the transactions of the previous day; that their 
customers had no use for the goods, and no purpose to re- 
ceive them; that no account was taken of the purchasers’ 
pecania’y ability to pay the whole amount agreed upon; 
that no delivery ever took place in the numerous transac- 
tions that were mentioned, but the uniform custom was to — 
settle upon a system of differences—it is impossible to ~ 
reach any other conclusion than that the operations of the” 
plaintiff in error were nothing more than wagers. The 
court below refused the law to be that the accused was 
entitled to an acquittal if the proofs disclosed that he only 
acted as a broker to purchase grain for and on account of 
his customers, and did not himself sell to them. In Erwin 
vs. Willar, 110 U. 8. 499, S. C. 4, Sup. Ct. Rep. 160, it is 
held that when a broker is privy to such a wagering con- 
tract, and brings the parties together for the very purpose 
of entering into the illegal agreement he is particeps erim- 
énis; and with us all persons who procure, participate in, 
or assent to the commission of a misdemeanor are indict- 
able as principals. Foster vs. State, 45 Ark. 361. The 
plaintiff in error received for himself or his principal a 
so-called commission of one-fourth of one cent on each 
bushel of grain bought or sold. This sum represents in 
reality the odds which the customer gave them in the 
future of the market. : 
Judgment affirmed. 


GRAIN DISCHARGIN G ABROAD. 


The following appears in the Liverpool Journal ef Com-. 
merce: Grain charters differ materially in their stipula- 
tions as to the employment of stevedores, machines, and 
weighers. In most of the Black Sea charters there is a 
clause to the effect that ‘“‘the merchants bind themselves to 
ship and send alongside at the port of loading, and take 
from alongside at the port of discharge, at their own ex- 
pense and risk,” the cargoes as per agreement. In Amer- 
ican ports, the Baltic, and White Sea grain is shipped in 
bulk. Australian, Indian, and Chilian grains are sacked. 
The custom of receiving grain by the holders of bills of 
lading varies considerably, and depends upon whether, 
say, wheat is to be forwarded to the interior or stored in 
granaries at the port of discharge. Some merchants re- 
quire grain to be laden into lighters in bulk, and they 
direct that all bags be shook. Other importers send bags 
The operation of filling delays the 
discharge, and entails additional expense, as it is easier to 
shovel out the grain than to pitch it into sacks. To meet 
this employment of extra labor it is customary for mer- 
chants to send men to hold and tie the bags. But there 
are charter parties in which it is agreed that merchants 
shall discharge the cargoes at their expense. Very few 
charter parties provide for the payment of corn meters. 
At several ports the corporate authorities provide sworn 
meters, and the meterage is fixed on the cargo, and this 
makes the merchant liable to pay it. But in numerous 
cases there are no corporation meters. When town, quay, 
or harbor dues are levied on grain by authority of local 
Acts of Parliament, public meters or weighers are ap- 
pointed; and the rule of law is that if the weighing or 
measuring is performed on board a vessel the shipowner 
must pay, and if done on shore the merchant. There are, 
however, exceptions to this rule, as where the statute 
makes the charge fall on the cargo or shipowner respect- 
ively. There is not any general system in force which 
may be denominated as universal, or approaching thereto. 
At some ports, for example, there are privileged porters, 
who must be employed, and so many freemen or licensed 
men may be discovered here and there that any effort on 
our part to define the custom of the graifi trade would be 
futile. In London each dock company (or wharfinger) 
has its own methods. At one dock, where an extensive 
discharge of grain-laden steam vessels is conducted, there 
is a quay rate of 2s., one-half of which is charged to the- 
shipowner for taking the cargo out of the hold and land- 
ing it on the quay; the other half is payable by the mer- 
chant, who is allowed ten days’ storage free, and the 1s. 
covers fire insurance, dating from the final discharge of 
vessel. If a merchant desires to take delivery by craft 
alongside, he avoids payment of the 1s. quayage, provid- 
ed he is prepared to receive his grain at the rate of 8,000 
quarters per diem from the dock company’s tackle. It is 
important, therefore, to arrive at an understanding as to 
who is to pay for discharging grain from ships, and to 
hire the meters. We have known the meterage to be di- 
vided between the shipowner and merchant where there 
is no special contract referring to payment. This is an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs that leads to ceaseless con-_ 
tentions. Nothing would be easier than to insert a clause — 
in charter parties to the effect that the costs appertaining 
to unloading and weighing or measuring should be borne 


by the shipowner or merchant according to agreement, 


but when this is left open for discord at the end of a voy- _ 
age, and a master cannot obtain settlement of freight, — 
the consequences resulting are of a most disagreeable char- 
acter, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ress foment. 


THE PUT AND CALL BUSINESS. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the board will not recede 
from its position on the privilege business. It has already 
winked too long at an open violation of the law by many 
of its members, and the list of offenders has not seldom 
contained the names of officers of the organization. If 
the board or its advisers are satisfied that the law is a bad 
one they have open to them the privilege of moving for 
_ its repeal, and might, perhaps, be working in the interest 
of good business methods in bending its energies in this 
direction. But so long as Sec. 178, Chap. 38 of the Crim- 
inal Code of the state of Illinois reads in its present. 
fashion there is little more apology for trading in puts and 
calls in this city than might be urged by the frequenter of 
| the gambling-hell, who is; or ought to be, in momentary 
danger of a raid by the police. Inasmuch as the board 
i includes a good many church members, and men who are 
otherwise estimable components of society, they can not 
afford, either individually or in their corporate capacity, 
to relax the recently-formed resolution to abide by the 
law.—Chicago Tribune. 


} CHICAGO AS A GRAIN MART, 


The fact that receipts of wheat at Chicago this season 
have declined, and that what it has lost in this direction 
_ has been gained largely by Minneapolis and Duluth, has 
i stirred up newspapers as well as members of the grain 
trade in the Northwest. It is noted, too, that the 
chief grain inspectors at Chicago. and a committee from 
the Chicago Board of Trade have been examining the 
methods of handling grain at the Northwestern cities 
named, presumably with the intention of improving their 
own when they get home again. It is alleged that Chi- 
cago has thus far graded wheat which was not quite clean 
quite low, against the merits of the grain, and that from 
this practice the opportunity to buy good wheat cheap 
and clean it (say at Milwaukee, after paying extra car- 
riage) has given rise to a regular business in that line at 
the cost of consignors. Meanwhile the practice is work- 
ing its own cure, and Chicago is surprised to realize that 

' Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth grade wheat subject to 
cleaning, that the elevators are all fitted with cleaning ap- 
paratus and that a state weighing law are among a few 
reasons why Chicago’s long supremacy as a grain market 
had begun to show signs of a decline.—Bradstreet’s. 


THE BOARD AND THE BUCKET-SHOPS. 


f It certainly seems a little singular that the board should 
be compelled to furnish with unfailing regularity the ma- 
terial on which these parasites feed, and find itself power- 
less in the case except by cutting off the quotations alto- 
- gether. But it is conceded to have resolved itself to this, 
and the question now arises if the board can afford to 
take such a radical medicine at the risk of finding the 
an remedy worse than the disease. Of course it is known 
that the very existence of the board as a trading organiza- 
tion depends upon the outside world, which is not likely 
to send many orders to buy or sell unless kept fully in- 
formed as to the current changes in the market. This 
er furnishes the reason for the existence of a large corps of 
reporters and messengers on the floor engaged in watching 
and recording the fluctuations of the markets. The fig- 
ures are sent out to the several Boards of Trade in the 
_ __ Other cities of this country and Europe, and are also dis- 
pe tributed to the bucket-shops. The attempt to prevent the 
latter has hitherto been a failure, and it now only remains 
to try the heroic remedy or calmly submit to the infliction 
. with the full knowledge that it is slowly and surely 
_____ sapping the vitals of the produce trade of this city.—EZz. 


WAREHOUSING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 
iE The business of grain cleaning and doctoring, which 


has grown to very large dimensions in this city and Mil- 
waukee, is practically fostered by the laws governing the 
management of the warehouses and the rules for the con- 
duct of the inspection by state officials. The law does 
not permit the changing of the grade of any parcel of 
grain while it is in the custody of the warehouseman, and 
the rules oblige the inspectors to discriminate against 
grain that is mixed with foreign substances to an extent 
sufficient to justify them in pronouncing it “not reason- 
ably clean.” It may be graded down for other reasons as 
well as this, but the presence of a little dirt or straw over 
and above the very small percentage of impurity allowed 
as standard is enough to cause the whole lot to be marked 
down. In the case of wheat the result is often a great 
loss to the seller. The dirt present may not be more than 
corresponds to a deterioration of one cent per bushel, but 
if inspected as No. 3 when it would otherwise have passed 
grade as No. 2, it has to be sold at 12 to 14 cents less, if 
placed in store. At this point the “doctor” steps in. He 
offers just enough more than the regulation price to make 
it worth the while of the receiver to take the extra trouble 
of selling it by sample. He then cleans it, and mixes In 
a little of a better quality, if that be needed, after which 
it is placed in store to be sold as “regular. 
The only way to break up this system, and allow the 
owner of a parcel of grain to get for it just what it is 
worth, is to change the law so as to permit the warehouse- 
men to clean a given parcel of grain when requested to do 
so, and not otherwise. But this cleaning should be re- 
quired to be done either before the grain is placed in store 
or after itis ordered out for actual shipment, and the 


owner should have the right, in person or by deputy, to 
watch the operation so far as practicable. Regulations of 
this kind prevail at Buffalo and some other places and the 
plan has been found to work well; though open to the ob; 
jection that it allows the mixing of grades by shippers in 
a way that can not be followed here.—Chicago Tribune. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION IN WHEAT, 

As for the matter of Canadian competition, that is quite 
as simple. Canadian wheat, like American wheat, finds its 
market abroad. What possible difference can it make in 
prices whether the grain of the Northwest Territory is 
sent over the Canadian Pacific to Montreal and thence to 
Liverpool; or carried by way of St. Paul, Chicago and 
New York to the same point; or sold in the United States 
and then exported, to find the European market, where 
alone there is a demand and to which the available grain 
supply must all tend by one route or another? It is just 
as immaterial asit is to a traveler whether he takes one or 
another of the pool roads, with a fixed schedule of fares 
to Chicago. The peopleof Minnesota need no instruction 
in a matter so elementary. The Caledonia Argus has suc- 
cinctly discussed the subject. It notes that the Canadians 
can ship all the wheat they care to through this country 
in bond, without paying one cent of tariff. If the millers 
of Minneapolis, or elsewhere, choose to do so, they can 
buy this wheat in their markets. They pay the twenty 
cents of duty. Then they turn the wheat into flour and 
export it. At the point of export, that twenty cents is all 
refunded, save five per cent., retained by the treasury to 
cover duty on the bran and shorts sold here. ‘‘The actual 
protection,” as the Argus correctly states, ‘“which the 
farmers get, is five per cent. of twenty cents, which is one 
cent a bushel.” —S¢. Paul Globe. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL, 

It seems that the limit as totime fixed by the Llinois 
Legislature for the acceptance by the general government 
of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, under the act of ces- 
sion, has nearly expired and the champions of the Henne- 
pin Canal will only have the coming session of Congress 
for pushing the claims of this important work; at least, 
until new legislation can be perfected by the Llinois 
Legislature. 

There has never been a more important work in the 
way of public improvement projected in the Western 
country than is the Hennepin Canal project. It will be 
an improvement of far reaching and lasting importance to 
the general agricultural interest of the whole upper Miss- 
issippi Valley, and if the principles of true statesmanship 
could be applied in the case there could be no delay in 
carrying out a work so important in its whole character. 
We have heretofore referred to the great importance of 
this work in a military point of view. The general 
government could well afford to spend all the money that 
would be required for its construction for the sole pur- 
pose of having the Mississippi River and the lakes con- 
nected by a water-way such as the Hennepin Canal 
would be for military reasons alone. But this grand 
project thus far has had to encounter hard, unreasonable 
opposition. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the most of this op- 
position comes from the combined railroad interests of 
the West. The railway companies see piainly enough 
that the Hennepin Canal when completed would during 
every navigation season command an enormoussy heavy 
freight trade in the carrying of all kinds of bulky articles, 
and this fact constitutes the strongest kind of reason why 
the canal should be built without delay. 

The opposition of the railway interest to the carrying 
out of this great project may be all natural enough from 
their standpoint, but we fail to see that it is justifiable, in- 
asmuch as it antagonizes the best interests of all the 
producing classes of the great Upper Mississippi Valley. 
We are of the opinion that the time is not far distant 
when this project will overcome all opposition and be 
carried to completion on military grounds if on no other. 
—Drovers’ Journal. 


THE BRACE GAME. 


It is always to the interest of bucket-shop backers to 
beat their customers by fair means or foul. Other things 
being equal, they probably prefer skinning their friends 
fairly, and the legitimate percentage is enormously in 
their favor, but like the Scotchman who told his son ‘‘to 
make money honestly if he could, but to make money,” 
they are bound to win at all hazard. The very best au- 


| thorities on the chances of bucket-shop gambling, i. e., 


the bucket-shop backers and proprietors themselves, have 


ascertained that out of every thousand men who ‘‘buck 


the game” 800 lose. That calculation is based on the as- 
sumption that the game’ is “‘square,” which is seldom the 
case. Where the bucket-shop speculators can see what 
they are doing and can ascertain to a certainty that they 
are being fairly treated, the percentage may possibly be 
no greater than four to one against them. Whenever 
their trades are taken at the agencies that are scattered 
over the country and sent to the Chicago offices to be ex- 
ecuted, the party putting up the money may take it for 
granted that he is being swindled in some way, and that 
he has no earthly show of winning. — It is quite the com- 
mon thing for the large bucket-shops to rebate all com- 
missions on business sent them from the outside. Com- 
mission merchants cannot do business for nothing, and 
pay office rent and other expenses. The best they can do 
for their agents is to divide commissions. It is safe to say 
that where men or combinations of men compete for the 
privilege of doing your business for nothing they are 
planning to rob you or take advantage of you in some 
way. That may be set down as a certainty. 

Speculators will consult their interest by studying the 
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question of the difference between a principal and an 
agent. | When they understand this question fully they 
will give bucket-shops the go-by, because they will see 
that it is to their husiness interests to do so. The case 
was briefly stated in Daily Business the other day, as fol- 
lows: 

Bucket-shops take the trades and become interested in 
freezing out their customers. If their customers win, 
they must lose. On the other hand, the commission mer- 
chant or broker never loses his identity as an agent, and 
his relations with his customers are always friendly. He 
would rather see his principal make than lose money, and 
if he does his duty he keeps his principal advised to the best 
of his ability. he buket-shops are vitally interested in 
having their customers lose. That is the great percentage 
against the bucket-shop speculators.— Chicago Daily Busi- 
NESS. 


RAILROADS AND STORAGE FACILITIES, 


A few years ago there arose a loud outcry against some 
of the railroad companies on the ground that they virtually 
owned and operated the elevators along theirroads. This 
agitation led to the general abandonment of the elevator 
business by such companies as had been engaged in it. 
And now that experience has nearly completed its usual 
circle Mr. P. J. Smalley, of the Caledonia Argus, has the 
boldness to propose as a great measure of reform in the 
interest of the farmers and to break down the monopoly 
of the wheat trade by wealthy elevator companies, that 
the railroad companies be required to furnish all requisite 
facilities for handling grain, to construct, own and operate 
the elevators necessary for that purpose, just as they vol- 
untarily furnish yards and shutes for receiving and 
shipping of stock. They are not to buy wheat, any more 
than they buy hogs or cattle, but simply to receive it and 
store it for a definite charge in their elevators for the pur- 
chaser, and ship it to the market to which he consigns it. 
Mr. Smalley thinks the competition of purchasers would 
fix the grade and price of the grain. The matter is not 
so simple as that. His suggestion seems to be worthy of 
serious consideration, but serious consideration will show 
the necessity of inspection at each elevator, and of a 
weighing and cleaning apparatus in order to definitely fix 
the grade of the wheat before it goes into the bin. Then 
the railroad company could afford to give the purchaser a 
receipt for a definite quantity of a definite grade of wheat, 
which ticket could be sold at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth or elsewhere, or the farmer could consign his own 
wheat on such ticket to any market in the state. 

With these amendments we don’t see any reason why 
the railroad companies should not be required to furnish 
storage for wheat, just as they do for all other kinds of 
freight, nor why that plan is not the simplest and most 
economical of all that have been tried. There must, of 
course, in this case as in that of other freights, be a com- 
plete divorce between the buyer and the warehouseman, 
and we are not able to see why the railroad company can 
not perform its functions in the storing, handling and 
shipping this class of freights without any suspicion of 
clandestinely acting also as a purchaser as in performing 
the same functionsin reference toany other class of 
freights.—S¢. Paul Pioneer Press. 


AFTER DULUTH’S 1 HARD. 

Yesterday a deputation of Chicago Board of Trade 
men and grain inspectors arrived in Duluth on a tour of 
inspection. The committee sent by the Board of Trade 
elevator men and railroad representatives consists of 
Messrs. W. H. Harper of the Chicago & Pacific Elevator 
Company, C. W. Wheeler of Munger & Wheeler, Geo. 
G. Packer of the elevator committee of the Board of 
Trade and C. W. Wetherell. In addition to these came 
P. Bird Price, chief grain inspector of Illinois. 

After arrival here yesterday the committee went over 
the magnificent elevators of the Lake Superior Elevator 
Company and carefully inspected the system of cleaning 
and handling wheat, their mission being particularly in 
relation to cleaning. They were very much interested in 
what they saw as well as in the magnificent store of No. 
1 hard wheat, a kind which Chicago never sees. 

The wish of the Chicagoans is to found in that city a 
market for the hard wheat of northern Minnesota and 
Dakota, which now goes almost exclusively to our Du- 
luth elevators, and thence to the East and Europe. They 
feel their declining importance as a wheat market, and 
realize that Duluth receives nearly twice as much of the 
golden commodity as they do. They have the pleasant 
belief that all this can be done away with and Duluth left 
amere way station on the road to Chicago if they can 
clean the wheat, so they have come up here to find out 
how it is doue. Chief Inspector Price said yesterday that 
if acar of No. 1 hard wheat, ‘“‘weighing not less than 
fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel,” should happen 
to get to Chicago, it would be graded No. 8, if a little 
straw or cockle was found init, while here the farmers 
would not be defrauded but the wheat would be cleaned 
in the elevators and receive its right grade. Duluth ele 
vators, he said, are provided with several screens and 
blowers for removing the straw, cockles and dirt from the 
wheat, which comes in rather dirty owing to the small 
facilities for cleaning in western Minnesota and Dakota. 

Two of the visitors, Messrs. Harper and Wheeler, are, it 
is stated, about to build in Chicago new elevators, which 
are to be fitted with cleaning apparatus, and which are 
destined to store Minnesota hard wheat. These gentlemen 
would better build here. Chicago Board of Trade men 
who own a very considerable quantity of wheat in our 
elevators, and have shipped. much. on to Buffalo and 
other points, would of course be glad to store in Chicago 
if possible. 

The gentlemen forget that Duluth is nearly 500 miles 
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nearer the coyeted wheat on rail hauls, and. is no farther 
from the East than is Chicago.—Dwluth Daily Trade. 


WHEAT TRANSPORTATION IN ASIA 
MINOR AND THE U. S$. 


It may be assumed that Asia Minor and the United 
States represent the extremes of transportation facilities, 
vet when we come to analyses, we find in this regard, as 
in all others, that extremes meet, or nearly meet, and that 
with all our facilities we are not so very much ahead of 
Asia Minor when our products are laid down at the ship. 
Our consul general at Constantinople, reporting upon the 
very backward condition of the public highways in Asia 
Minor, says that in the district of Castamoni wheat is 
worth 8 cents per bushel. The average price of wheat 
in England is about $1 per bushel, or just twelve times as 
much as it is worth in Castamoni. The carriage by rail- 
road from Kastamounee to Samsoon, a distance of 150 
miles, would not exceed 12 cents; and 15 cents per bushel 
would, at present rates, be a high freight from the Black 
Sea to England. Add 9 cents per bushel for charges on 
this side—a rather high estimate—and 9 cents a bushel for 
selling charges in England, and the result shows that 
wheat at Kastamounee ought to be worth, not 8 cents per 
bushel, but from 48 to 56 cents. It follows that, owing 
to want of means for transportation, the grain produce 
of Asia Minor only brings to the grower one-sixth, at 
most, of its real value on the spot where it is grown, and 
that five-sixths of that value is lost to him. Kastamou- 
nee isin a great grain-producing region, only a small 
portion of which, under these discouraging circumstance, 
is cultivated; and it does not require a very lively imag- 
ination to conceive the change that would be brought 
about in the impoverished districts of Asia Minor if the 
value of the main staple of products were sextupled. 

Of course we are much in advance of this Condition of 
affairs, but the difference is not so much as it seems. In 
the first place we have railroads skirting our farms, and 
ood wagon roads everywhere. Having all these facili- 
ties we are apt to assume that we labor under no disad- 
vantages, and that our farmers realize upon their products 
much more than those of Asia Minor. But if we take 
the prices of wheat in Minnesota and Dakota—that is 
what the farmer realizes therefor—and compare the same 
with the prices paid therefor in New York, ready for 
shipment to Europe, the extremes come nearer together 
than is flattering to our pride in transportation facilities, 
for the railroads and canals realize more than does the 
farmer for his labor and outlay. 

The fact is that were our great facilities, in this regard, 
only reduced to honest running expenses, and a good per- 
centage on real capital employed, we might then bless our 
lucky stars that we lived in the United States instead of 
Asia Minor, for not only would our farmers then realize 
well-deserved profits on their labor, but we could domi- 
nate the world’s wheat market, and give the Old World 
much cheaper food at the same time. __It is somewhat of 
a panacea for the grievances of the wheat raisers of Asia 
Minor to know that their transportation tax goes to the 
carters of the country, who in most cases are the wheat 
raisers themselves.—American Haporter. 


THAT NEW BILL OF LADING. 


The Chicago Rate Committee, representing all the 
Eastern line of railroads, recently decided to put into 
effect a uniform bill of lading. Notice has been sent to 
shippers that their bill of lading books heretofore used 
will be useless after Jan. 1. At the same time notice is 
served on the shippers that a revised list of ‘‘terms and 
conditions” will also be adopted. In their revised regu- 
lations the railroads have attempted to go further than 
ever before in freeing themselves from all responsibility 
for damage of any kind to goods in transportation. 

This arbitrary action on the part of the Eastern roads 
has aroused the merchants and shippers, and the inquiries 
are very numerous to know whether the terms of the rail- 
road lines are sound under the law. 

Many appeals have been sent to Commissioner C. M. 
Wicker, of the Chicago Freight Bureau. Mr. Wicker 
expresses his views as follows: 

Referring to your favor inclosing proposed form of re- 
ceipt and bill of lading to be used by Eastern roads after 
the Ist of January. Your communication, and others of 
a similar nature by the same mail, conveys to us the first 
intimation we have received that such a proposed form of 
bill of lading had been adopted, and it is hardly possible 
at this time to estimate what effect our efforts may have 
upon the roads proposing to put it in force, but if put in 
force you can rest assured that little or no harm will come 
from it. The proposed form contains hardly a provision 
that in its entirety will stand the test of common law. 
For instance, the fire clause. At common law railroads 
are held responsible for loss resulting from fire, other 
than what the courts term an ‘act of God or the 
common enemy,” and can not relieve themselves of that 
responsibility. In this particular the Western roads are 
more sensible than the Eastern, they having long since 
ceased trying to relieve themselves of such liability. In 
fact the only fault we find with the fire clause used by 
prominent Western roads, is that it throws the burden of 
proof upon the owner, instead of the transportation com- 
pany assuming the risk and paying the loss, unless they 
can prove that the loss resulted from an ‘‘act of God or 
the common enemy.” The fire clause of the proposed 
form is at variance with common law, and therefore 
valueless. 

Referring in detail to the ‘‘terms and conditions:” 

The ‘‘terms and conditions” which you ‘‘accept as just 


and reasonable” are not agreed ‘“‘terms” unless you swb- 
scribe to the conditions. 

Clause 1 is lawful in the absence of a contract to the 
contrary, excepting its closing portion where the carrier 
seeks to limit its liability. A carrier agreeing to forward 
property to destination can not limit its liability short of 
its contract destination, be it over one road or many. 

Clause 2... The first half of this clause is clearly un- 
lawful. The last half of the clause mentions certain 
risks which the law does not contemplate a common car- 
rier shall assume. Still if the loss results from this neg- 
ligence no specification shields the carrier. _ The risk for 
water transportation is clearly defined by United States 
statutes. A shipment intended for water transportation 
should be insured, or the owner must carry the risk. 
Often, however, the carrier agrees to provide insurance, 
asin the case of Detroit transfer or New York harbor 
lighterage. 

Clause 3. This section contemplates that in some cases 
the carrier shall be responsible, which contradicts clause 
2. It is absurd to suppose the carrier, who exempts him- 
self from all liability, shall have the benefit of any insur- 
ance an over-careful owner may choose to effect upon his 
property. Each carrier, who for his own convenience, or 
the convenience of others, associates himself with others 
to form a line, are individually and collectively responsi- 
ble for loss occurring while in transit over the contract 
route. Value or cost at time and place of shipment, in 
the event of loss or damage, is lawful or more is at times 
obtainable by process of law. 

Clause 4 would probably be sustained by the courts, 
subject to evidence as to what constitutes a reasonable 
time and a reasonable charge; which points have never 
been settled by the courts. All property is subject to nec- 
essary expense for Cooperage. 

, Clauses 5 and 6, while they do not effect you, are 
clearly unlawful, unless a consideration for such service 
is expressed in the bill of lading or shipping contract. 

Clause 7 is lawful. In fact all property which has 
reached destination and has been placed in the usual place 
of delivery is at owner’s risk, the obligation of the carrier 
as a common carrier having ceased. In this particulars 
however, the courts of the last few years are changing 
their ruling. At the time of the Chicago fire, the courts 
ruled that property that had reached destination and been 
placed in the usual place of delivery was no longer in the 
carriers’ hands as common carriers, but as warehousemen, 
but later decisions hold the roads responsible as a common 
carrier for a reasonable time, but have never stated how 
many hours or days constituted a reasonable time. 

Clause 8 is unlawful The common carrier’s recourse 
is to refuse to receive property not sufficiently marked. If 
they do receive it they are responsible for it. 

Clause 9. Weights are always subject to correction, 
and owner, under the common law, is entitled to his 
property being transported at actual weight, unless other- 
wise agreed. It is superfluous to designate what particu- 
lar mode of ascertaining actual weight shall be used. 

Clause 10 is contrary to common law—and railroads are 
not excepted—which designates by statute the limitation 
in which a just claim may be presented. 

Tn conclusion allow us to say that this association, in 
connection with its Board of Trade interest, is advocating 
a bill before Congress prohibiting a common carrier from 
making a contract or imposing conditions at variance with 
common law. If we can get such a bill passed, the 
shipping public will no longer be annoyed by such mon- 
strosities as that proposed by the Eastern road. In the 
meantime, unless you accept in writing the ‘‘terms and 
conditions” on each receipt and ‘‘bill of lading,” its pro- 
visions are not good as against the common law governing 
common carriers, and can do you no harm. 


C. A. King & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, have received 
lately 1,200 reports from grain dealers and millers cover- 
ing nearly every important wheat county in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, linois, Missouriand Kansas. The report 
shows that the wheat acreage sown this fall is a trifle 
larger in Ohio, Llinois, Indiana and Missouri. Kansas 
shows a slight decrease and Michigan no change. The 
outlook for the growing crop is very favorable; many of 
the reports say never better. Nearly half of the last crop 
remains in the interior, country mills and warehouses aver- 
aging over half full. _ Michigan has the largest reserve 
and Ohio next, while Indiana and Missouri have marketed 
more freely. Nearly half the reports say farmers are dis- 
posed to crib their corn; over one-third say they have 
none to spare, and the remainder are disposed to sell now. 


Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co. are in receipt of the fol- 
lowing orders: Toledo Brewing and Malting Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, complete machinery for a new brewing house, in- 
cluding Kaestner Mashing Machines and Kaestner Fric- 
tion Clutches; J. 8. Townsend, Buckingham, Ill., com- 
plete feed mill outfit; the Pittsburgh Tube Co., Limited, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., two special Kaestner Patent Friction 
Clutches; these frictions are thrown in and out nearly 400 
times an hour, being used on pipe rolls, and are the third 
order received from this company; the West Side Brew- 
ing Co., of Chicago, have awarded the contract for their 
new brewery to Messrs. Kaestner & Co., who furnish all 
machinery and millwright work; same Southern Brewing 
Co., New Orleans; Heim Brewing Co., Kansas City; 
Meeske & Hoch, Marquette, Mich.; Haberle Brewing Co., 
Syracuse; Kerney’s Ale Brewing Co., Syracuse; the 
Reyman Brewing Co., a No. 5 Morgan Scourer; Wahl 
Bros., Blue Island, Ill., two 75-horse power friction 
clutches; Bradley & Vrooman, Chicago, complete outfit 
for their new lead and paint factory; Mound City Paint 
and Color Co., St. Louis, two Western Mills and Mixers. 
Henry Weinhard, Portland, Ore., one Kaestner Malt Mill, 
Kaestner Mashing Machine, and special machinery. 
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Dispatches from upper lake ports on Nov. 30 announced 
the close of navigation, the Straits being filled with ice, 
which was closing tight fast. 9 


It is reported that the average earnings of the lake car- 
riers for the past season, deducting expenses and wreck 
losses, will show a net profit of 20 per cent. 


The last clearance of grain from Duluth, Minn., for the 
lower lakes was made Nov. 28 by the propeller Spencer, 
carrying 54,000 bushels of wheat. The total water ship- 
ments for the season aggregated about 17,000,000 bushéls. 


The largest grain cargo of the season and also one of 
the largest ever taken at one time from the port of Mont- 
real, Que., was shipped on the Newcastle City for Leith 
some time last month. The cargo amounted to 108,197 
bushels, consisting of 32,192 bushels of wheat, 33,751 
corn, 21,677 peas, and 20,577 oats. 

The total grain receipts at the port of Montreal, Que., 
fram Jan. 1 last up to December were 14,386,481 bushels, 
against 10,406,724 bushels during the same period in 1885. 
Shipments during the present year have reached 13,953,- _ 
783 bushels, or 96 per cent. of the receipts, against 9,158)- 
452 bushels, or 83 per cent. of the receipts in 1885. There 


was an increase of 38 per cent. in receipts and of 52 per 


cent in shipments during the present year, as compared 
with 1885, 


The wheat shipments from Duluth, Minn., for the past 
season were about 16,500,000 bushels. Reducing the flour 
shipped from that port to bushels of wheat, the total for 
the year was about 22,800,000 bushels, or about 4,000,000 
bushels more than Chicago has shipped during the same 
time. For the twelve months ended Noy. 80 the wheat 
receipts at Duluth were 22,000,000 bushels in round num- 
bers, while for the same time Chicago’s receipts were but 
14,200,000 bushels. : 


There is a movement on foot to carry out the plans of 
the Atlantic & Mexican Gulf Canal Company, chartered 
by Florida and Georgia, and granted valuable lands and 
water power. The route of the canal is from the mouth 
of St. Mary’s River on the Atlantic, through Okeeffeeno- 
kee Swamp and the state of Florida to the Gulf. It is 
added that twenty-two states and territories are interested, 
inasmuch as the traffic of the Mississippi Valley and its 
tributaries is involved. The canal, which would shorten 
the passage to the mouth of the Mississippi, is to be capa- 
ble of accommodating ‘‘all such boats, steamboats, tugs, 
barges, and other craft as navigate the Mississippi above 
New Orleans,” The advantages of this route will be the 
saving to commerce of heavy rates of insurance, which 
are made imperative by the dangerous navigation of the 
Bahamas and the reefs of Florida, and in the coasting 
service a saving in distance of 1,200 to 1,500 miles. Offi- 
cial statistics go to show that the average tax on commerce 
through high insurance, etc., over the present route would 
be about $5,000,000 yearly. 


The last grain fleet of the season experienced unprece- 
dentedly severe weather on its passage from Chicago to 
Buffalo. Chicago was left in fair weather, but on the 
first day of this month a cold snap attacked them, and the 
fleet was compelled slowly to feel its way. The waves 
breaking over the decks froze up the rigging, and deluged 
the sailors with icy spray. All through the storm gangs 
of men had to be kept at work on many of the boats 
chopping the ice off the decks and throwing it overboard 
as fast as formed. It took nearly three days to reach 
Manitowoe, that time usually being sufficient to reach 
Buffalo. Early on the morning of Dec. 5 they reached 
Lake St. Clair, to find it impassable. The ferry boats 
Excelsior, Ariel, and Fortune were sent to their assistance. 
Up in the lake the Excelsior found the tug John Owen 
and her tow, the Michigan and Nicholson, fast in the ice, 
and released them. It then took the ice crushers all day 
to get the grain fleet down to Detroit. Here they were 
obliged to stop for coal and provjsions. The Susquehanna 
had burned nearly 100 tons of coal. The entire fleet was 
sheathed in ice from gangways to trucks. In some places 
it was three inches thick and occasionally covered the 
hatchways. On the morning of Dec. 6 the fleet left the 
docks at Detroit, with the three ferryboats ahead, ready 
to crush any heavy ice between the harbor and Bar Point. 
The scene was described as the most beautiful ever seen 
on the Detroit River. The propellers are among the larg- 
est on the lakes, and the ice with which the rigging and 
bulwarks were incrusted shone in the sun like amore 
The value of vessels and cargoes is estimated at $1,000,- 
000. The cargoes were of grain, flaxseed, oilcake, and 
flour. 


The interest of the firm of Campbell & Ratcliffe in the 
new Frontier Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to a syndicate composed of Gen. John C. Graves, 
E. N. Cook and Gus. Fleishman, who now own the en- 
tire $400,000 worth of capital stock. The sale, itis said, 
was not made because the other stockholders distrusted 
Mr. Campbell, but because so many reports had been cir- 
culated that were untrue in connection with Mr. Camp- 
bell’s indictment for complicity in the grain steal reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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COSTS OF CARRYING PRODUCE, 


Business on the Chicago Board of Trade during the last 
few days of the month is sencrsiiy ix icr-c part composed 
of what is technically known as ‘‘changing.” Those 
who have bought property to be delivered at the opening 
of the month do not want it in their possesston, and pay a 
premium to men who make it a business to carry the 
grain or provisions for those who operate without having 
the money required for possession of the property. The 
amount of the premium is determined by the’ storage 
charges plus the cost of insurance and interest on the 
money employed and the varying sum charged as_ profit 
on the accommodation. During the summer season the 
total of charges averages fully two cents per month on 
each bushel of grain, and in winter about half as much, 
the storage charge being less in the cold weather. For 
hog products the cost of the carrying is not far from ten 
cents per month on each barrel of pork and an eighth of 
a cent on each pound of lard. It is these carrying charges 
which form the great standing argument in favor of low 
prices. The cost being paid by the man who is the nom- 
inal owner of the property, the trader who takes an inside 
view of things evades this responsibility as much as pos- 
sible, and, as a rule, ranges himself on the short side. It 
is chiefly a steady adherence to this line of policy that has 
built up those of the large fortunes on the Board which 
have not been accumulated in the business of carrying for 
other people. 

At first blush the profits of the latter may seem: to be 
very small. They are not seldom represented by zero as 
calculated on the supposition that all the grain and_ pro- 
visions nominally carried are actually so. The profit 
comes in on the responsibility assumed which does not in- 
volve the outlay or use of capital. -It is probable that at 
the close of this month fully five times as much wheat is 
turned oyer as is actually in store in this city at the pres- 
ent moment, and the same rule will apply to a smaller ex- 
tent in the case of other grain. It is easy to see that if 
the nominal net cost can be collected on 5,000,000 bushels 
while there is no expense except for clerk hire on any but 
1,000,000, the profits at two cents per bushel will be some- 
thing enormous. And so they are. The fee isexacted in 
each case because it can not be said with certainty that in 
that particular instance the money will not have to be em- 
ployed, and the man who undertakes to carry a single lot 
of 5,000 bushels is pretty sure of having to- shell out the 
cash therefor. But with the great majority of the trades 
it is the other way. The ‘‘long’ who pays to have his 
responsibility carried for him from one month to another 
pays four or five times what the service costs the one who 
acts the role of capitalist, though he may simply borrow 
the money from another with which to tide over the trade 
through the months as they roll along. 

It follows that an operator on the long side who should 
arrange to do his own carrying might count upon being 
able to do it as cheaply as the service is now performed 
for him on any particular parcel, and that he would aver- 
age very much less than the sum_ he now pays out for the 
accommodation. In other words, it need not cost more 
than a quarter to one-fifth as much as it actually does cost 
to transfer grain and provisions through the succeeding 
months, even with no change from the present rates of 
storage and insurance. This is a fact which does not 
seem to be understood by the trade, and of course the 
men who make their money by operating on the present 
system are interested in keeping its ‘‘true inwardness” a 
secret as long and as closely as possible.— Chicago Tribune. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY OF BRITAIN. 


In his letter to Dornbusch of the 22d ult. the well-known 
agricultural writer, H. Kains Jackson, makes some start- 
ling statements with reference to the wheat supply of the 
United Kingdom. He says that the first three months of 
the year have only brought from domestic farmers and 
foreign sellers at the rate of 120,000,000 bushels per year, 
while the country wants 150,000,000. He estimates that 
at Christmas the stores of wheat in the hands of mer- 
chants and farmers will be over 24,000,000 bushels less 
than in any other year of this decade. Consequently buy- 
ers are at the mercy of sellers in a greater degree than 
usual. The chief sellers are the holders of the American 
visible supply and the cosmopolitan contractors who deal 
in Indian wheat. But of those two sources of supply only 
the former can be reckoned on as ready enough to meet 
any emergency of demand. Neither the Indian seller nor 
the Russian nor Australian could compete for sale and im- 
mediate delivery. California and India are the two great 
contributors to the 15,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs under 
contract to arrive during the next four months, and the 
reported sales of Ameriean to arrive in December and Jan- 
uary are insignificant. Mr. Jackson expresses the fear 
that the required surplus for food during the winter can 
only be obtained at the expense of reducing reserves In 
the spring to an extent that might awaken disastrous spec- 


ulation. 


In another issue of the same paper we find the state- 
ment that the wheat area of the United Kingdom last year 


(2,286,000 acres) was 7.8 per cent. less than that of 1885. 
_ The cause for this decadence is even more significant than 


the fact itself. It is that wheat-growing does not pay the 
British farmer. He can not afford to manure the land 
and pay the rent and taxes imposed upon him for the 


price at which he has recently had to sell his crop. It can 
_ scarcely be doubted that wheat will become less and less 
an article on which the farmer of the United Kingdom 


. 


depends to enable him to pay his way. The average price 
was down to 29 shillings and 8 pence in the middle of 
October. It is now about 20 pence more than that, but 


the improvement is not great enough to tempt an enlarge- 
ment of wheat culture, and the promise for the next crop 
is scarcely equal to the yield of the current year. Itseems 
probable that nothing but the fact of the large visible sup-’ 
ply in this country has prevented a much greater advance 
in prices on the other side of the Atlantic. The people 
there look across the ocean at our 60,000,000 of bushels in 
storehouses, and regard it as the “outward and visible 
sign” of almost unlimited quantities that are only waiting 
for a demand to draw them out. It is this, more than 
anything else, that enables the British buyer to retain his 
composure. 

In this connection we may refer to the news of yester- 
day in reference to the wheat crop of the Pacific slope. 
It is said by prominent men in the trade to have been vast- 
ly overestimated, one of them claiming that the exporta- 
ble surplus of the year is not more than half of what it 
was alleged to be. The quantity available for export from 
the last harvest is now believed to be little more than 25,- 
000,000 bushels. What a change from the apparent posi- 
tion of a few weeks ago! Then wheat was believed to be 
so abundant all over the world as to be ‘‘a drug.” The 
man who was loaded down with wheat found none poor 
enough to do him reverence. Now the article is dis- 
covered to be actually worth something, and the wise men 
are asking if there is a sufficient quantity to last till next 
harvest time.—Tribune. 


In Ohio the area of wheat is fully maintained or some- 
what increased; a small portion only of the seeding is 
looking unpromisingly, while nearly all is in good to ex- 
tra condition; some instances of fly in the early sown. 
The area in Indiana is equal to the average of recent 
yeats, or larger; about three-fourths of the seeding is do- 
ing well, the remainder being but fair to rather unfayora- 
ble; some complaint of fly; late rains helping the back- 
ward. portion of the crop; seeding in the southern part of 
the state delayed by drought, and not fully completed yet 
in a few localities. In Lllinois the returns are almost uni- 
formly favorable, with indications that the acreage is about 
the same as last year; some cases of fly. In Missouri 
there is probably no increase in area; most of. the seeding 
looks well, but considerable of it is more or less late and 
unfavorable, due to drought.—Price Current. 


AVOID MISTAKES. 


The Fairbanks Scales make no mistakes; and when 
furnished with DeMuth’s Patent Check Beam the 
weighman can make no mistakes. If it is important 
to have correct Scales, it is just as important to have a 
correct record of the weights. Unless you know your 
weighman has made no mistake you do not know that 
your weights are correct. 

At the point in transportation of grain where the 
weight is made final, there should be preserved some 
evidence that the weighing was carefully and correctly 
done. A weighman’s memory, or habit, or certificate, is 
not evidence. With the ordinary beam no one knows or 
can show evidence that-the figures were correctly re- 
corded; with the Check Beam the evidence on 
this point is indisputable. 

Consignments of grain are usually subject to weight at destina- 
tion, but if yon can show good evidence that you have made no mis” 
take, and the receiver can not show as good evidence, there is no 
necessity for your standing any considerable loss. 

In buying your Scales remember to order the Check 
Beam. Manufactured by 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sor Sale. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6 horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of ourown make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

FREMONT FouNDRY AND MACHINE Co., Fremont, Neb 


THE BEST BARGAIN OF ALL. 


A nearly new 50,000-bushel steam elevator, situated in 
the celebrated No. 1 hard wheat belt of the Red River 
Valley in Dakota, for sale on the most liberal terms. 
Was built by a syndicate of capitalists to enhance the 
value of adjoining property, but have too much other 
business to give the elevator proper attention. For 
terms and price, address 

Gro. M. Furman, Grand Forks, Dak. 


FOR SALE. 


My grain elevator (Chase plan) of 50,000 bushels’ bin 
capacity. In connection with the same two fast-running 
chop mills (seventy bushels an hour) and a large ware- 
house with rear track connection with the P., Ft. W. & 
C.R.R. This is a splendid opening for a live man with 
sufficient means. Large trade fully established. Only 
elevator and chop mills in the city, having a population 
of 100,000. Poor health isthe reason for selling. Lib- 
eral terms. Address 

JouN P. DEan, Lock Box 25, Allegheny, Pa. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINo COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Sse RSLS a Se eRe 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on ae of NP. BR: 
McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE’S BUILDING, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. ; 


J. M. GIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti 
Ore; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO. 

cago. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. TuHos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


CommissionMerchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
Hiss Seo ae Beth Ill. t GRAIN ; HAY 
ommercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Iil. 

And Mercantile Agencies. : SEEDS, 


Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


\ 
[ 
I 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 18653. 


EK. L. ROGERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


(anpLER:BROYSCO. 
COMMISSION. 


HSTLTlA BiltStteD LSSes- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


eaivATEcLEGRAPH ine 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, CHICAGO “alr > MILWAUKEE 200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
130 WALNUT STREET Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHICACO. 
s “) 
Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, — 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. J. M. Smrrs. J. A. Dewey. Selling by Sample a Specialty. " 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


ALEX. G. TYNG & SON, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


Never Saw Anything to Compare with It. 


MarsuHauu, Micu., Nov. 29, 1886." 
Chas. Kaesiner & Co., Chicago, Tt. 

Gents :— Enclosed find draft for $....1 will send 
balance of your bill in a few days. I have just got my 
mill started. The stone worksfine. I have been run- 
ning three days and have all Ican do. Have had to run 
evenings to do the work. Have been grinding from 35 
to 40 bushels per hour. I have run millstones for the 
past twenty years, but never saw anything that can com- 
pare with your mill. I can grind double the amount on 
your mill that I could on a four-foot upper-runner stone, 
with the same power. I ground 220 bushels yesterday, 
mostly clear corn, with about 100 lbs. of coal, with the 
cobs. Yours truly, 


Refer to First Natronat Bank of Peoria, and to the 
Grain TRADE generally. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


AND- 


Commission Merchant, 


40 Wezst FourtH STREET, 


OINOINNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


C. H. ARTHUR. H, D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE, 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


C. E. Brooks. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Buttalo, N. Y. 


[ MARSHALL SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
CHICAGO CAR MOVER|__{[L, ARSHA 
S With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, eat MY? Grain, Flour and | AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 Ibs. TA of Bil Feed 
Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Senton 80 days' ee S C A LE S. $1.00 PER ANNUM. 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. Ha 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00. Per pair, $10.00. Be ADDRESs: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 
Address J. Ha BANNON, Manufacturer, WARRANTED 
122 West Madison St. Chicago, Kl. |= To orate Sat- 
- Ample Ti: llow- 
med for Trig. 


ARNOLD & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


BUFFALO 


srancaey QUALES 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 
ces ee WORLD’S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 
old Medals. | zen other principal_makers 
concn. Hay Scales, Platform 
Scales, etc. ine rtant ae oaed IMPROVEMENTS. 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. fo circulars, terms and 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y, 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
rt kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 
==. McGrath’s Hornet 
— AND 

McGrath’s Twin Corn 

Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers an 


= Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 


Seamless | 
STEEL 


BUCKETS 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling: Machine |2" 


FOR OUNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within afewyears. Kleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock {sland Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 

For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
kS"-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


“-SHIPMAN - . ENGINE? 
KEROSENE FOR FUEL. 


Automatic Water Feed, Automatic Fuel Feed, 
and Pop Safety Valve. 


The CHEAPEST and BEST for 


ELEVATORS 


Because it requires no firemam nor engi- 


neer. 

Cost less to run it than to feed a horse Its 
use does not increase insurance. Fuel 
expense stops the moment the work is done, 
No oirt, ashes or smoke. I[t will pay you 
to investigate. Descriptive price list free, 


S. F. HEATH CO.,, 
ARMORY HALL, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Get Privée 


—— FROM ——— 


es — TO WU vennqunrens, es 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington Shy CHICAGO, 
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Bowr7sher’s Combination Mill 


—S=}CRUSHER, GRINDER AND ELEVATOR.=——\—— 
Great Capacity! Moderate Power! Perfect Work! CLEANLY ! CONVENIENT | PRACTICAL | CHEAP ! 
—| STRONGLY BUILT. |—— —| COMPLETE: |— 


PARTS : INTERCHANGEABLE. GRINDS : COOL. 
FEEDS : REGULAR. 


THE MILL TO MAKE MONEY WITH. 
NW. P, BOWSHER, 


NO TIME AS a eames rere MANUFACTURER, 
__ Crushing to Grinding. St BND, pk Save 


EAS TITS ONDYT PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSEU 


SHELEDAR FEDD, AUTOMATIC: REGUL 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. === 


ae Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
AA ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
mqmciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


il 


Halal 4 ll 
SEE 


S| 


SS 
SSS 


> 


> 
s 


CALE 


HOPPER S 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


2 | 
Address the Manufacturer, = 


S 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


SIS 


= WssssSSSS =SS . LE B re} 4 send 
D. T. WEED, |?snscc0 | Lanark, Carroll Co,, UI. Sasmseascie LO! | jor Price ‘List of our Stand- 
Oe Pe WEED, | parm} Lanark, Carroll Co., Il. ssowiseastis steve 


CHAMPION aa BALING PRESSES | @7'@ Scales.—None better.— 


Bales two to four J Break Pin to avoia | Lully Warranted.—All sizes 
tons an hour. } ee 
: Loads 10 to 20 , ri 
tons in Car. I 


breaks made. 
Will Remove Scales 


of 
From any Boiler, and by its continued use keep them 
from Forming. 


—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Flexible Grain Spout 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 
TEE, 


Put up in 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 pound packages, and sold at 15 cents per pound. 


Address F.W.CLARKE, 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


=.,,,,,C0ntinuous. ‘ 
es OER ee 


etAN Ee 
FAMOUS MF 


eats tom 


G. COo., Quincey, Il. 


) Warehouse Fanning jills. 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


= 600 BUSHELS 


¥ PER HOUR. 


Add ress, 


fl a TTT TT Ta 


uw HTT 


aa 


il 


i 


MTT 
Lu TT 


alll 


—W SB MASE S— 


Seven Different Sizes 


—FOR— : 
Warehouses 
and Elevators. 


ACK 

Hi Tl Zzzz=Z=— More of them in actual and satisfac- 
eT tory use than any other kind. 

I lilt 

pare aa 


|| 


i NI | 


qOodmd WOW Gnas 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
herse is figh' ing flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
servis auniform and steady speed. 

It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
I Hy 3 : mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 

| Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee this 
Hi Governor as good as represented and we will allow pur- 
i chasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
= | = turning if not equal to the guarantee. With this Spout yon can load a car without 
——— = Send for Catalogue to shoveling, and it is the best Spout for general use 

— in the market. Will work well in any kind of an 


” eee C. S. BEEBE, RACINE, WIS. | wierether's bot tite tation bin. 


“II ‘BI0ed ‘1aaJ}g SWepY YINOS GIZ 


OD % YHAAWGNVS H 


i 
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Incorporated 


blished 
Establishe 1879. 


1868. 


PERFORATED METALS. 


For Use For 
= All Kinds 
Mills, ot 
Elevators Grain- 
and Cleaning 
Ware- Machin- 
Houses. ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ut isa fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 
; Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Rail Du mps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this a5 
or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
vable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
e Dumps. 


tions for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set- 
st infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


ROOFING| 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES+.°LATH. §f 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO, 
CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY | 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Best Grades | 


Mechanical | 
hubber Goods 


Fepecially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application. 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


OFFICE and WORKS: 


TRENTON, New ‘Jersey, 


3727 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


M. F.SEELEY. J.S. SEELEY. E. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
— L  SRELEY SON cette 


REN ONT NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. ” 

We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(=8~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


: = 


of Grain. 
we = ri ae As 2 a os 
ao, 2] .: 2 
= ae = g = o=yvtow 
= «548 r A ae) gestalt 
Seaes"s® 2 ¢=2 §8 “Seer 
Eo Ci] Eo rz} =< Ss = = 
aa = co” So = ca = WwW 
=r © 5 oe = s 3S 
ano = 7) ” co a °o 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE DEANE STEAM PUMP CO,, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia, 
St. Louis. 


STEAM AND ede 


MACHINERY 


For All Duties. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue No. 47. 


POWER PUMP. _ 


TURBINE WINDMILL 


CALIFORNIA’S FAVORITE! 


SOUTHWICK S 
/ 4a al ee 


FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND CRINDING CRAIN. 


For Towns, Cities, Suburban Residences and Country Homes. Water Supply 
for Railroads and Stock Purposes. (8° GEARED MILLS a Specialty. 
OF large power for grinding grain, shelling corn, and sawing wood. Runs with lightest breeze and through 
severest gales steadily and evenly, being aself-regulator. Irons sold and plans furnished. Any man- 
with a little knowledge of the use of tools can build the wood-work any place at small cost and save freights. 
TRIUMPH PUMP AND FEED MILL, simple stand, bestin use. Send for new circular and cash price list. 


Simplest and Best. 
A. H. SOUTHWICK, Patentee, - - 604 E. Locust St., - - DES MOINES, IOWA. 


RB 
an 
lar 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SI4ES AND STYLES 


——— OF PORTABLE. 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


WE MAKE = RS on ee 
ee Highest Awards 
—— AT THE: —— 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 


COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


HORDTES GAMARMON 0, disso l= 


ee 
BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiring to be Dried Artificially. 


1 Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DEILED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
Sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ture necessary, there is mo Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weeviland Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. [~ This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en:ire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- 
CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


Howe sChallenge sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple,) ( is Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. | mn WHEN CLOSED 
Mg 


tise || From BECOMING OPENED 


EASILY OPENED)... | Fron aecomins o» 


FILLED and CLOSED | | Through the Mails. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


HH 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always ready for use. Itis the 


Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 

NET PRICE L158 T.— No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z._Vor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


$2#-On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request isin 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. | P. S.—Partie 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 35¢ for No. 2, 5Uc for No.3 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


FF. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


V/V/ORRELL’S DRYING MACHINES, xx 


COMBINED DRIER AND COOLER 


For Damp Grain, Etc. Perfectly adapted for CoRN Mituers and Grain DEALERS. 


“WEB” DRYING MACHINE 


For Wool, Cotton, and other Fibrous Material. 
a 


“HERCULES” DRIER 


4 (See description in August issue of this paper.) 
For Offal, Salt, “Tankage,” Clay, and other wet products. 
SSS 


i lars, pamphlet and prices. F 
erois Braet te tones sauchines, and the undersigned will offer ore inducements 
_ to some well-located, prominent manufacturer to join him in their rapid introduction. 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri. 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers = Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction orno pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAIZL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


“Gilbertson’s Old Method”! 


EXTRA HEAVY COATED GUARANTEED 
ROOFING PLATES. 


k'so Sheet Stamped with name of Brand and Thickness. Every 


BOX is STRAPPED With IRON HOOPS to prevent damage to plates 
in transit. 


The GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD Guaranteed Roofing Plates are controlled by us to 
the extent that we represent the Manufacturers of these Plates in the United States, they being 
under contract with ua to keep up the standard quality of this brand in every respect; \hus 
enabling us to carry out our guarantees, from the fact that these plates ale being made, almost 
under our own personal supervision. 

We guarantee “GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” Roofing Plates to contain 36 to 40 lbs- 
of metal coating to the box of IC 20x28, and 18 to 20 pounds to IC 14x20. 

To be a better and heavier coated plate than “MF” or ‘Old Style,” and if not found so, 
all boxes to be held subject to our order. 


SRT ta 


TEE REASONS WHY THE 


“Gilbertson’s Old Method” Roofing Plates 


WERE SELECTED AS 


THE BEST MATERIAL 


FOR THE ROOF OF 


THE WHITE HOUSE IN WASHINGTON: 


“The United States desires only the best class of materials, and parties who imagine that 
any other class will be received are respectfully requested not to bid.” 

“Comparative tests will be made for weight, ductility, uniformity of plates and thickness 
and quality of coating. ALL of which, as well as the prices, were specially considered hy the 
United States Government, in making the award.” 

The “GILBERTSON'S OLD METHOD” took the contract for the WHITE HOUSE roof 
at 70 cents per box over the so-called "Genuine Old Style” for the IC 14x20 size (equal to $1.40 
per box for the 20x28 size.) 

We unhesitatingly affirm that the “Gilbertson’s Old Method”’ is the heaviest coated and 
best Roofing Plate ever made or imported. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


525 ARCH ST., 90 Beekman St., 182-184 E. Kinzie St., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with euse and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS, 


BRIE, PA. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
Warehouses { 1k 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KInzIE St, 


04, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILin 
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STILWELL’S PATENT TEE — 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER *"elstaws™ 


AINGD 2 Tira be OOM. TL iNesi > 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL * BIERCE MFC. CO., 


For full Deserintive Circular, ad- 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. BS. A. dress , 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS) wee 


H.C, STAVER IMPLEMENT CO., General 
Agents, Chicago, III. . 


BEST ON EARTH. 


*pa0uqQUog eq pun auc hay, 


THE 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 
ll + <> X <P 


— | (Ss Write for Description and Prices.) 


BRADS TREE TS. Ne GLADIATOR CORN SHELLER 


m, Spencer’s Alligator Press. 


I willship this Hay and Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press 3,000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the walk, 
you may keep the press without pay. For condi- 
tions, circulars, etc., address 


J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Hl. 


Automatie Boiler Feed. 
Automatic Pop Safety Valve 


vuataneced (nee G6 orca AND GLEANER. 
one and one-half cents per = 


horse power per hour. Less Ww RiTe 


newspaper published by The Bradstreet Mercan- 
tile Agency, is now in its thirteenth volume, and 
stands at the head of all the financial and commer 
cial periodicals of the country, and is surpassed by 


Pe than beilthay of ay Eero] oc] ES eee ee 
none in ae - the twelve Maes ae Rene tine or ces re < _ —FoR— 
issued can be found more original and carefully ienecy. Nothing equal to it I ri 4 
- 5 : n the Market. 
_repared matter—facts and figures—relating to Beas bere peg oe ae the Circulars and Price 
>usiness topics than can be found in any other PEG SO OE TS GH OF OUR 


tive circular, Always Gives Satisfaction 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- CHAS. P.WILLARD &CO, | ———- 


ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 284 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
for it is owned and published by a large corpora- 
tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 
branch offices, and its small army of over 1,60 
salaried employes and 65,000 regular correspond- 
ents. This organization makes extensive investi- 
gations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
full reports of the conditions and prospects of the 


leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of PUR LOR A 

business, practically making Bradstreet’s the au- an One Hundre 

thor ty fee the canon ‘and prospects of the fcr. applications ee patents in Northwest Cor. Front and John Sts., - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
commerciai world. It needs but a glance at the @ the United States and Foreign coun- 


f th tifi 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers yee esterases foes {B-MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE. ae 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 


for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- SNE eee 
no way aleis pages made up to cat r to the) pop- rights, etc., for the United States, and 9 

lar tate, or td gerve the purposes of loud of in- | aobea patents ia Canada, Hoeiaea France, | BEPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 
sinuating advertisers, No trivial or sensational = 

matters are ever to be found in its columns, but SAC ESOS RCTOEY ORES Wo AE Oso ai 


passed. 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so solidly Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 


CELEBRATED 


GRAIN AND FEED 
MILLS. 


ee STRAUB MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Substantially Built 


Bearings babbitted with 
genuine Babbitt metal. Shaft 
2-in. wrought iron, A perfect 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


packed with news, reports, discussions, decisions in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines. 0 ste eln -wlisisielats\s ip is Price, $3 50 
and data as to make Bradstreet’s an acceptable and eo este oe yshares for examination of models | Hand-Book of the Locomotive.......... jaiee Mt snetas chet aie 2 50 
sligOetinGlepentabie Jounal 40: progres ag URE Patents obteined through Mung Oo arenotioed Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines. . Sia BEMaGr cs 200 
' in 8 4 WHI¢C, as é 
the largest circulation and is the most: influential Use and Abuse of the Steam Boitler....... 11.2... seseeeee: ie 2 00 
é peWeLanan of its kind published in the world. FEngineer’s Handy-Book steiteheta-b/ as alataieheveye aie ee stertvalel cre eletattsra teeter ates 3 60 
INT AL. Ge Ts EE, | indorstunasit’® of such @ notice every patentee | Qyestions and Answers for Engineers ...., ...--..++++--- % 3 00 
ERIE, PA., is published WHRESIY wt S800 ever wed, | Uare and Management of Steam Boilers ........ seeereee  § 200 
Manufacturer of admitted to be the best paper devoted to dclonce Instructions and Suggestions for Hing Meeks Sofas eaters S q ye 
mechanics, inventi Ss, 
Portable, other. departaentenats industrial progress, ane The Young Engineer’s Own Book........ Son aee ae 
Stationary all patentees and titi ae ut contains (he neon of These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
and ABS recs siry at four months for one dollar. Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
: 2 Agricultural “If you have an invention to patent write to | himself with afullset. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, ana they 
Munn & Co., BDU SHON of Scientific American, are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 
Steam Eingines, | *! Broadway, New York se 
en ee ce ees MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
| ing strong reasons: 

ist.—Itissimple 
inits constraction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun 6 fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.—The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receivlng 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 


out being oblig- 
ed to eh the 
mac 

3d. The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same ao work 
=—This machine will clean and screem better and faster than any other Separator made, 
sizes being eigal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
3 ime Separators are also made with the **side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 
ax See 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


- DIGKEY & PEASE, - - Sole Manufacturers, 


| 
RACINE, wis. 


WILLIAMS, RINEHART & CO., 


1417 & 1419 N. SECOND STREET 


si. LOUIS, Mo. 


~ Grin levator Builders:Gontractors 


| Manufacturers of ELEVATOR MACHINERY and SUPPLIES. 
Patent Grain Shovels and Friction Clutches a Specialty. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND ESTIMATES. 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL. 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 
MEN, AND OTHERS. 

We call your attention to the 
above mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse. For 
ease of management and dur- 
ability it has no equal. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W.R.EYNON, 


treet,.- CLEVELAND, Sara 


1887. 


A COAKPLETE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


i1ses7 Issve=, 


63 Center 8 


aller Chain Belting GEO. L. JARRETT, 


ee. AND ITS APPLIANCES 
a : Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 
SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. of 


Will be sent on Application. 
‘It is of special value to all mill men, Brewers, 


Maltsters, Millwrights, Tanners, and 
- in fact all manufacturers. 


“ADDRESS, 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


1887. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of 9 | 
buildings, easi- 3 
ly put on. Un-G§ 
surpassed. Use 
PS the Sykes’ Im- oy 
proved and be M 
happy- 9 


a Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
‘QO Pocket Wallet 
a containing Cir- 
= -Cular and Price 
z List No. 46 


Ri 6 _ NILES, OHIO. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 8. Canal St.. - e Chicago, DL 


imMiP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 
Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 

ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 

PROVEMENT. Itis 

Sy now manufactured of 

Steel or Malleable 


i AjLight and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chica 50 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deli 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time. Address 


g CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


IRON AND STEEL 
CROWUL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 
ss Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition, 


CAMBRIDGE, OAAT@®: 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


yA Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of wine 


Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick; Wood, Tron, ete, Plate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Iron, Stone or other work bedded 
\ in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and ania fine 
with iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
z- weat. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 


Ready for Use. 


32” 


(> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 
Slate, Tin and Iron 
This cut shows our method of ane Corrugated aed 
And Siding, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
is 2 4.” 
ROOFERS! 
iron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers of 
1H] 
| | Hi | For Roofing 
yy .C. SNYDER & C 


Canton 
Ohio. 


Manufacturers of a General Line of 


IRON ROOFINC! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


ig) at. enrelors: Solderless Eave Gass 3 


alleable Hangers, etc. 
b (eS Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


Aone 


aoe 


ee et 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


4 


1886, MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


}. Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


eI Riera HORSE POWERS 


Hit 


Locker& Bunkers ok 2.60% 4 cke eee iies Minneapolis | D. R. Putnam.. : ........ McGregor, lowa 
Care All Bros wid Pe seers ce Basset, Hunting & Co. Sere ter sh ot 
F. H. Peavey & Co. ... .<-. he om W. W. Cargill & Bro... ... +++++4- La Crosse, Wis 


Cargill &-Bagley...... : 5 sf Hodges & Hyde Se Say ieee Seaposvio 
Northw eaten is. ¢ DO meso eee & Brooks Bros. .... ....Grand Forks, D. T 
Minn. & Northern Ble vator Co Northern Dakota Ele! Co... Jamestown, D..T 


Elevator Machinery a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 
Boots, Irons, Ete. 


For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE “L,-B, M. CO.” CLUTCH, 


AN IAYPROMED 


HUB FRICTION CLUTCH 


CAPABLE OF TRANSMITTING ANY REQUIRED HORSE-POWER. 


May be used as a Cut-off Coupling, or in connection with 


SPROGKED WHEELS, PULLEYS OR GEARS. 


This Clutch runs in Oils 
No Dry Brakes to cut out.. 
Has been in Use for eight years. 


BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 


—-== OFLICA GOs 
GCEO.dJS.F’ RITA, 


——MANUFACTURER OF—— 


Fritz Patent Engine & Boiler, 


(Combined or Detached.] 


BUILT IN 7 SIZES, 2 COMPLETE READY = WORK. 


FRITZ PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES. 
BEAM AND ECCENTRIC DOCTORS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


2OQ22 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


THE STEVENS= THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
PORTABLE nae F Water Tube Steam Boilers, 
for CORN andes eG 
FEED GRINDING’; 


BRANCH orntan 
Genuine French 


Boston, One Street 
BUHR STONES | 


Putna., 32 5th Street. 
Pecan 98 4th ave. 
PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


jCuxcago, 64S. Canal aS 
| 
A.W.STEVENS & SON eS 


54 Carondelet St. 
San FRANcIsco, 

561 Miasion St. 
Hayana, 50 San Ignacio. 
(28"Send to office for circular. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NEW ORLEANS, 54 eee 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, | wavana, 56 San Tenael FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
Address; MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO. , Send to nearest office for Circular. 


7CXNCINNATI, 64 W. 3d 
New ORLEANS, 
URN, N. ¥. 
Mention this paper. 


Stephen Parry. James Deal. 


PARRY, DEAL SZ CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


——_$Oof——— 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PEORIA, = ILLINnNort 


Gan 


| a 


| 
SeSeel 


FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Squa 


ELEVATORS, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRE 


—— OF 0UR—— 


= 242) circular Elevator 


IN OPERATION 
; In the Northwest. 


Plans and Specification 
Furnished on Short Notice. p 


WEBSTER in COMSTOCK MFG, CO, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. . 


l 
Da 


Im G 


MANUFACTURERS OF — ~ 


Patent Steel Conveyors, 
macooNt FRICTION CLUTCHES, pes 


HERCULES | 
TEEL SCOOP : 
Tr SEPT. eo1GBE | 


Manufacturers and ys 
Dealers in 


STEEL a 

SCOOPS, 
Ete. ; 
eet) for Prices, 


Elevator | 
Buckets. | 


DU QUOIN, ILLy og 


My 
Mm 


For All Purposes. 


> (= SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ; 


